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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


Total business activity in Texas dropped slightly in June 
to a rate of 228% of the 1947-49 average volume. At 
228% the seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business 
Activity was 3% below its May value. It was 2% above 
June 1959. A glance at the past values of this business 
barometer shows that it has progressed upward from its 
recession low of 183 in March 1958 not in a smooth un- 
interrupted rise but in an irregular series of advances 
and declines. A smooth curve drawn through these values 
since March 1958 after they are charted shows an average 
rate of growth of two-thirds of a percent (.66%) a month. 
This represents an average increase of about 7.8% a year 
in the index for this period. Since the index is based on 
seasonally adjusted bank debits in 20 major cities of the 
state with an additional adjustment to remove price infla- 
tion, it reflects all of the multitudinous kinds of economic 
activity carried on in the state: natural gas and oil produc- 
tion, agriculture, construction, manufacturing, service in- 
dustries, and so on. The volume of money payments for all 
of these activities influences this index. It does not reflect 
merely employment in the form of wage payments or in- 
surance in the form of premium and claims payments. It 
reflects every kind of activity that results in a check being 
paid. Thus, it reflects over-all growth in money payments 
that are correlated with economic growth in general. 

The high rate of growth of 7.8% a year results from 
the comparison of a nondepression year with a depression 
year. It is influenced primarily by cyclical factors. The 
long-term rate of growth of this index during the decade of 
the 1950's has averaged 6.7% a year. A strong demand for 


petroleum from 1950 to early 1957 had a great influence 
on the average rate of growth of the index for the decade. 

For the period 1957-59 the rate of growth declined to 
4.8%. This decline reflects to a considerable degree the 
effects of the decline in demand for petroleum of Texas 
origin. This change has triggered a complex readjustment 
in the economy of the state that has seen the petroleum 
industry decline in employment and other types of activity 
increase in importance as employers. 

Total employment in petroleum and gas production has 
declined from more than 125,000 in 1957 to 117,100 in 
June of this year. There have been declines in employment 
in service activities related to petroleum, in petroleum re- 
fining, and in the manufacture of oil field equipment. These 
are all occupations that pay high wages. The average 
weekly wage in petroleum and gas production in June was 
$108. In refining it was $122. 

The industries that have shown growth in employment 
are government, retail and wholesale trade, finance, and 
real estate. These typically pay lower wages than petroleum 
producers and petroleum refiners do. This means that per- 
capita personal income will not increase as rapidly as it 
has in the past. These are subtle changes in the state’s 
economy. They are difficult to measure, but they will have a 
strong influence on the kind of economy that Texas will 
have in the decade of the 1960’s. It will be the economy of 
the office worker and professional man. It will not be the 
economy of the flamboyant big-rich successful wildcatter 
parodied in the jokes about Texas oil millionaires. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings declined in June. On 
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a seasonally adjusted basis they were 4% below May of 

this year and 8% below June 1959. This reflects a na- 

tional trend toward lower carloadings. As we move into 

the harvesting season, shipments of agricultural commodi- 

ties should raise the index. 

Seasonally adjusted crude petroleum production in June 
rose 1% above May. This was due to the fact that an 8-day 
production pattern in both months kept the total production 
increase down to the amount of allowables granted to new 
wells. The August allowable has been set at 8 days, making 
a total of four consecutive months of low allowables. The 
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longest preceding period of rock-bottom 8-day allowables 
was the April-June period of 1958. Texas oil producers 
would like to see more equality of sacrifice during this pro- 
tracted period of oil glut. One of our neighboring states 
increased its oil production from 954,000 barrels a day in 
April 1959 to 1,107,000 a day in April of this year. 
according to data published by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
During this same period Texas production was cut from 
2,843,000 barrels a day to 2,625,000 barrels. A 218,000 
barrel a day cut by Texas was countered by a 153,000 bar- 
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rel increase by this state. This means that a significant por- 
tion of the domestic market for crude oil was, in effect, 
transferred from Texas to its neighboring state. 

Seasonally adjusted crude oil runs to stills in June rose 
2% above May. At 152% of average runs during the 
1947-49 period, the June value of the index was 9% above 
June 1959. Firmness in refined products prices was a 
primary cause of the June increase in runs to stills. Re- 
finers have been faced with a market that was unable to 
absorb offerings without price breaks. The result has been 
price weakness during most of this year. Now that prices 
have firmed, a desire to increase profits has led to increased 
production. Since inventories of gasoline are still high, this 
may lead to more price breaks later this year. It depends 
on the amount of gasoline burned by farmers and summer 
vacationers. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has forecasted U. S. oil de- 
mand of 17 million barrels a day by 1975, nearly double 
the current demand of 9.1 million barrels a day. This in- 
crease will be of little benefit to Texas producers unless 
they can keep a reasonable share of the domestic market. 

June retail sales in Texas rose 5% above May after tak- 
ing seasonal factors into account. At 240% of the 1947-49 
average sales they were 4% below May of last year. In- 
creases in sales of both durable and nondurable goods con- 
tributed to the general rise. 

Durable goods sales in June were 9% above May after 
allowing for seasonal influences. A strong upsurge in the 
sales of automobiles and automotive equipment was a con- 
tributing factor. Sales of furniture and household ap- 
pliances rose also. Farm implement dealers and hardware 
stores scored the largest gains. Implement sales in June 
were 53% above May and 14% above June of last year. 

Nondurable goods sales in June were 4% above May 
after seasonal adjustment. Sales of food stores, gasoline 
service stations, and general stores led the rise. Apparel 
sales declined less than seasonally, another positive factor. 
The June decline was only 11% compared with a usual 
seasonal decline of 18% from May to June. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(1947-49 = 100) 
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June 1960 June 1960 





June May June from from 
Index 1960 1960 1959 May 1960 June 1959 

Texas Business Activity 228 235 224 — 8 + 2 
Miscellaneous freight 

carloadings in S.W. district... 78 81 85 — 4 — 8 
Crude petroleum production 108* 107r 116 + 1 — 7 
Crude oil runs to stills . 152 149 140 + 2 + 9 
Bank debits : 272 281 268 — 8 > 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales... 421 ee 358 ; + 18 
Total retail sales 240* 229r 250r + 65 — 4 

Durable-goods sales 173* 159r 194r + 9 — ll 

Nondurable-goods sales . 275° 2656r 278r + 4 — 1 
Urban building permits issued. 239 215 249 + ll — 4 

Residential _............. H ; 211 216 268 — 2 21 

Nonresidential ........................... 294 215 233 + 37 + 26 
Total electric power 

consumption .... : 424* 399r 391r + 6 8 
Industrial electric power 

Coe 0 396* 408r 377r 2 5 


+ | 


Total industrial production —..... 173* 172 171 + 1 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages. 
cash income. ® 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 








The seasonally adjusted index of building permits rose 
11% in June. Increases in nonresidential permits issued 
were responsible for the rise. At 294% of the 1947-49 
average, nonresidential permits were 37% above May and 
26% above June of last year. 

Seasonally adjusted residential permits declined for the 
third consecutive month. The June decline of 2% was 
smaller than the April and May declines. This index is 
currently 21% below the June 1959 level. Homebuilding 
in Texas remains in the doldrums. 

Nonagricultural emp!oyment in June was 2.514.600, up 
26,100 from June of last year. A decline of 3,700 in manu- 
facturing was offset by a rise of 29,800 in nonmanufactur- 
ing. Government, wholesale and retail trade, and in service 
industries contributed to the increase in nonmanufacturing 
employment. 

Average weekly wages in manufacturing employment 
amounted to $88.56 in June. In June of last year the figure 
was $90.30. A decline in the average number of hours 
worked caused the drop in average wages. 

Insured unemployment in Texas in June was 2.8% of 
average covered employment during the month. The na- 
tional rate was 4.0%. 

From a long range point of view, a disturbing factor in 
the employment picture in Texas is the sluggishness of 
manufacturing employment. Currently at 491,600, this 
figure has been bumping against a ceiling of 500,000 for 
more than three years. Average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing have increased primarily because of the increase 
in average hourly earnings, which have risen steadily. 
Cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in average weekly hours 
worked have not counteracted the rise in average hourly 
earnings to an appreciable degree. 

The trend of average hourly earnings seems to show a 
slower rate of increase since 1957. This is probably the 
result of declining employment in such high wage in- 
dustries as oil refining and aircraft production. 

It is evident from an analysis of employment data that 
Texas is suffering from a lack of growth in manufacturing 
employment. Unless more is done to increase employment 
in this area, general economic growth will be at a slower 


rate. 





TBR MASTHEAD CHANGES IN 
AUGUST 


Robert H. Drenner, managing editor of the Texas 
Business Review for the past three and one-half years, 
will sign “30” to his article in the August issue of 
the Review. The new managing editor will be W. R. 
Logan from College Station. Mr. Logan is a native of 
Oklahoma, a graduate of The University of Okla- 
homa, and a World War II veteran. His education 
includes a degree in journalism as well as extensive 
work in economics, sociology, and psychology. Mr. 
Logan has had experience in newspaper work; he has 
worked with the Texas A&M Information Service; 
and was, for two years, a free-lance writer. He is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalism 
fraternity. 

Mr. Drenner is resigning his position as managing 
editor of the TBR in order that he may devote his 
full time to writing. He has done an outstanding job 
in his tenure as managing editor of the Review. 
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Building Construction: 


NEW HOSPITAL PERMITS HELP 
HOLD UP TOTAL BUILDING 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


An estimated $98.4 million in urban building construc- 
tion was authorized in Texas in June. The figure repre- 
sented a 20% increase from the preceding month, an in- 
crease which was more than double the normal seasonal 
rise in permit activity from May to June. As a result the 
seasonally-adjusted monthly index of building permits 
issued in the state rose 24 points to 239% of the 1947-49 
average. 

In spite of the strong May-to-June rise in authorizations 
the June total was 4% below the figure for the same month 
a year ago. Five of the first six months of this year showed 
comparable declines in the year-ago comparison, and the 
March index value, which was the exception, evidently 
represented a nonsignificant random statistical variation 
upward. In short, Texas building in June continued at the 
disappointingly low level—at least in comparison with last 
year—that has been characteristic all through the first half 
of 1960. The six-month comparison shows an 8% drop 
from January-June 1959. 

Permits for new building (as opposed to authorizations 
for additions, alterations, and repairs) were responsible for 
90% of the total dollar value of all building authorized in 
Texas in June. Permits for new residential construction 
accounted for 49% of all new building authorized—com- 
pared with a normal proportion of about 60%. The lower 
proportion is another indication of the fact that weakness in 
the residential sector is the reason why 1960 Texas building 
is lagging behind last year’s rate. Activity in the nonresi- 
dential category shows moderate improvement from 1959 
and seems to be gaining additional strength. 

Dollar value of new residential building authorized in 
June fell 5% from May. A decline of about 214% is sea- 
sonally normal and the adjusted residential index fell 5 
points to 211. At this value the residential index was at its 
lowest since February 1958. Dollar value of new urban 
residential building authorized was down 19% from Jan- 
uary-June 1959. The major portion of the decline was con- 
centrated in one-family dwellings, down 20% in the six- 
month comparison; the classification accounted for over 
93% of the total dollar value of all residential building 
authorized. Construction of multiple-family dwellings (du- 
plexes and apartment houses), though 10% below last year 
in the half-year comparison, has had more resistance to the 
forces that have depressed building generally (special fac- 
tors are also involved, of course, in the construction of large 
apartment projects and rental housing generally). 

There is definite evidence of an upturn in the rate of new 
housing starts in the nation as a whole. The consensus is 
that the mild upturn will strengthen as the year progresses. 
Money rates have turned downward recently and home 
mortgages are again becoming favored outlets for inves- 
tors’ funds. A further small weakening in money rates is 
widely expected. Savings and personal income are both 
high and the demand for new housing is strong. Though 
there is also evidence of considerable public uneasiness 
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over the state of the economy, on balance the factors that 
influence the homebuilding industry seem to favor a sig- 
nificantly higher level of building (a 10% rise over Jan- 
uary-June, say) i in the second half of 1960. Since the major 
factors that influence U. S. residential building also operate 
in Texas, homebuilding in the state should show a com- 
parable gain. This would make 1960 the third best resi- 
dential building year in Texas history, though the year 
would still be well below 1958 and 1959. 

Nonresidential building, though not up to the overly 
optimistic expectations entertained of it early this year, has 
done much to counterbalance the decline in the residential 
area. June nonresidential authorizations in Texas were up 
a strong 61% from May, roughly double the normal sea- 
sonal increase from the one month to the other; the ad- 
justed nonresidential index leaped 79 points to 294% of the 
1947-49 average. June authorizations were 26% above the 
same month last year and the category’s cumulative gain 
rose 4. percentage points to 10% above January-June 1959. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 














Percent change 





Jan-June Jan-June 1960 


June 


1960 1960 


: . a from 
Classification 1959 Jan-June 1959 





Thousands of dollars 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS 








ALL PERMITS 109,376 595,375 650,098 ~ 8 
New construction 98,422 532,547 588,484 — 10 
Residential (housekeeping) 48,558 321,003 396,397 — 19 
One-family dwellings 45,225 299,321 372,212 — 20 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 3,333 21,682 24,185 — 10 
Nonresidential buildings 49,864 211,543 192,087 + 10 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 338 5,696 10,636 — 40 
Amusement buildings _.. 682 5,348 7,176 — 265 
Churches 2,323 18,657 17,974 + 4 
Factories and workshops 1,540 12,289 18,607 — 34 
Garages (commercial and 
private) : 378 3,204 2,423 + 38 
Service stations 809 4,818 4,441 + $8 
Institutional buildings 17,308 24,467 7,596 +222 
Office-bank buildings* 3,967 21,503 24,801 — 13 
Works and utilities 2,615 11,706 7,124 + 64 
Educational buildings 6,854 39,794 36,110 + 10 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 10,446 55,510 46,749 + 19 
Other buildings and 
structurest 2,604 8,551 8,450 + 1 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ 10,954 62,829 61,614 + @ 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan 81,795 453,939 480,562 — 6 
Central cities 73,622 383,610 407,344 — 6 
Outside central cities 8,173 70,329 73,218 — 4 

Total non-metropolitan 27,581 141,486 169,537 — 17 
10,000 to 50,000 

population 16,857 90,886 119,757 — 24 
Less than 10,000 

population 10,724 50,550 49,780 + 2 
*Includes public (nonfederal) administrative buildings beginning 


July 1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§ Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+ As defined in 1950 census. 








The seasonally adjusted index of building permits rose 
11% in June. Increases in nonresidential permits issued 
were responsible for the rise. At 294% of the 1947-49 
average, nonresidential permits were 37% above May and 
26% above June of last year. 

Seasonally adjusted residential permits declined for the 
third consecutive month. The June decline of 2% was 
smaller than the April and May declines. This index is 
currently 21% below the June 1959 level. Homebuilding 
in Texas remains in the doldrums. 

Nonagricultural emp!oyment in June was 2.514.600, up 
26,100 from June of last year. A decline of 3,700 in manu- 
facturing was offset by a rise of 29,800 in nonmanufactur- 
ing. Government, wholesale and retail trade, and in service 
industries contributed to the increase in nonmanufacturing 
employment. 

Average weekly wages in manufacturing employment 
amounted to $88.56 in June. In June of last year the figure 
was $90.30. A decline in the average number of hours 
worked caused the drop in average wages. 

Insured unemployment in Texas in June was 2.8% of 
average covered employment during the month. The na- 
tional rate was 4.0%. 

From a long range point of view, a disturbing factor in 
the employment picture in Texas is the sluggishness of 
manufacturing employment. Currently at 491,600, this 
figure has been bumping against a ceiling of 500,000 for 
more than three years. Average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing have increased primarily because of the increase 
in average hourly earnings, which have risen steadily. 
Cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in average weekly hours 
worked have not counteracted the rise in average hourly 
earnings to an appreciable degree. 

The trend of average hourly earnings seems to show a 
slower rate of increase since 1957. This is probably the 
result of declining employment in such high wage in- 
dustries as oil refining and aircraft production. 

It is evident from an analysis of employment data that 
Texas is suffering from a lack of growth in manufacturing 
employment. Unless more is done to increase employment 
in this area, general economic growth will be at a slower 
rate. 





TBR MASTHEAD CHANGES IN 
AUGUST 


Robert H. Drenner, managing editor of the Texas 
Business Review for the past three and one-half years, 
will sign “30” to his article in the August issue of 
the Review. The new managing editor will be W. R. 
Logan from College Station. Mr. Logan is a native of 
Oklahoma, a graduate of The University of Okla- 
homa, and a World War II veteran. His education 
includes a degree in journalism as well as extensive 
work in economics, sociology, and psychology. Mr. 
Logan has had experience in newspaper work; he has 
worked with the Texas A&M Information Service; 
and was, for two years, a free-lance writer. He is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalism 
fraternity. 

Mr. Drenner is resigning his position as managing 
editor of the TBR in order that he may devote his 
full time to writing. He has done an outstanding job 
in his tenure as managing editor of the Review. 
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Building Construction: 


NEW HOSPITAL PERMITS HELP 
HOLD UP TOTAL BUILDING 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


An estimated $98.4 million in urban building construc- 
tion was authorized in Texas in June. The figure repre- 
sented a 20% increase from the preceding month, an in- 
crease which was more than double the normal seasonal 
rise in permit activity from May to June. As a result the 
seasonally-adjusted monthly index of building permits 
issued in the state rose 24 points to 239% of the 1947-49 
average. 

In spite of the strong May-to-June rise in authorizations 
the June total was 4% below the figure for the same month 
a year ago. Five of the first six months of this year showed 
comparable declines in the year-ago comparison, and the 
March index value, which was the exception, evidently 
represented a nonsignificant random statistical variation 
upward. In short, Texas building in June continued at the 
disappointingly low level—at least in comparison with last 
year—that has been characteristic all through the first half 
of 1960. The six-month comparison shows an 8% drop 
from January-June 1959. 

Permits for new building (as opposed to authorizations 
for additions, alterations, and repairs) were responsible for 
90% of the total dollar value of all building authorized in 
Texas in June. Permits for new residential construction 
accounted for 49% of all new building authorized—com- 
pared with a normal proportion of about 60%. The lower 
proportion is another indication of the fact that weakness in 
the residential sector is the reason why 1960 Texas building 
is lagging behind last year’s rate. Activity in the nonresi- 
dential category shows moderate improvement from 1959 
and seems to be gaining additional strength. 

Dollar value of new residential building authorized in 
June fell 5% from May. A decline of about 214% is sea- 
sonally normal and the adjusted residential index fell 5 
points to 211. At this value the residential index was at its 
lowest since February 1958. Dollar value of new urban 
residential building authorized was down 19% from Jan- 
uary-June 1959. The major portion of the decline was con- 
centrated in one-family dwellings, down 20% in the six- 
month comparison; the classification accounted for over 
93% of the total dollar value of all residential building 
authorized. Construction of multiple-family dwellings (du- 
plexes and apartment houses), though 10% below last year 
in the half-year comparison, has had more resistance to the 
forces that have depressed building generally (special fac- 
tors are also involved, of course, in the construction of large 
apartment projects and rental housing generally). 

There is definite evidence of an upturn in the rate of new 
housing starts in the nation as a whole. The consensus is 
that the mild upturn will strengthen as the year progresses. 
Money rates have turned downward recently and home 
mortgages are again becoming favored outlets for inves- 
tors’ funds. A further small weakening in money rates is 
widely expected. Savings and personal income are both 
high and the demand for new housing is strong. Though 
there is also evidence of considerable public uneasiness 
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over the state of the economy, on balance the factors that 
influence the homebuilding industry seem to favor a sig- 
nificantly higher level of building (a 10% rise over Jan- 
uary-June, say) in the second half of 1960. Since the major 
factors that influence U. S. residential building also operate 
in Texas, homebuilding in the state should show a com- 
parable gain. This would make 1960 the third best resi- 
dential building year in Texas history, though the year 
would still be well below 1958 and 1959. 

Nonresidential building, though not up to the overly 
optimistic expectations entertained of it early this year, has 
done much to counterbalance the decline in the residential 
area. June nonresidential authorizations in Texas were up 
a strong 61% from May, roughly double the normal sea- 
sonal increase from the one month to the other; the ad- 
justed nonresidential index leaped 79 points to 294% of the 
1947—49 average. June authorizations were 26% above the 
same month last year and the category’s cumulative gain 
rose 4 percentage points to 10% above January-June 1959. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 

















Percent change 


Jan-June “Jan-June 1960 
June ——_—-— 


: : - ~~ from 
Classification 1960 1960 1959 Jan-June 1959 





Thousands of dollars 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS 


ALL PERMITS 109,376 595,375 650,098 — 8 
New construction 98,422 532,547 588,484 — 10 
Residential (housekeeping) 48,558 321,003 396,397 — 19 
One-family dwellings 45,225 299,321 372,212 — 20 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 3,333 21,682 24,185 — 10 
Nonresidential buildings 49,864 211,543 192,087 + 10 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 338 5,696 10,636 — 40 
Amusement buildings 682 5,348 7,176 — 265 
Churches .... 2,323 18,657 17,974 + 4 
Factories and workshops 1,540 12,289 18,607 — 34 
Garages (commercial and 
private) 378 3,204 2,423 + 38 
Service stations 809 4,818 4,441 + 8 
Institutional buildings 17,308 24,467 7,596 +222 
Office-bank buildings* 3,967 21,503 24,801 — 13 
Works and utilities 2,615 11,706 7,124 + 64 
Educational buildings 6,854 39,794 36,110 + 10 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 10,446 55,510 46,749 + 19 
Other buildings and 
structures{ ........ . 2,604 8,551 8,450 + 1 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ 10,954 62,829 61,614 + ¢ 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan 81,795 453,939 480,562 — 6 
Central cities 73,622 383,610 407,344 — 6 
Outside central cities 8,173 70,329 73,218 — 4 

Total non-metropolitan 27,581 141,436 169,537 —17 
10,000 to 50,000 

population 16,857 90,886 119,757 — 24 
Less than 10,000 
population 10,724 50,550 49,780 + 2 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administrative buildings beginning 
July 1957. 

tIncludes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§ Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

+ As defined in 1950 census. 








The Electronics Industry and Texas 


By PHIL SIMPSON* 


Two recent newsbreaks in state papers have served to 
focus Texas’ attention sharply on a new industry and to 
cause many readers to realize there is a new industrial 
giant afoot. 

Headlines announcing that Continental Electronics Man- 
ufacturing Company of Dallas has built, and is currently 
installing, the world’s most powerful radio transmitter— 
one designed to reach out and communicate with sub- 
marines lying on the bottom of any ocean in the world— 
at a published price tag of $40 million; and others stating 
that Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc.—also of Dallas—has 
received a $3.3 million contract renewal for work on the 
Minuteman Intercontinental Ballistics Missile, make even 
the uninformed realize there is real money involved in 








electronics. 

This new industry entered the American economy in 
the last quarter century, and at the same time a new word 
was adopted to describe it. The new word. electronics, has 
achieved great popularity and now is a semantic prima 
donna on Wall Street. Electronics is a special field of 
physics concerned with the “emission, behavior, and ef- 
fects of electrons in vacuum tubes, photoelectric cells,” 
transistors, semiconductors, and similar devices. The new 
industry of electronics produces familiar radio sets, tele- 
vision receivers, phonographs, and less familiar computing 
machines, industrial controls, and instruments used in na- 
tional defense systems such as missiles, radar, and sonar. 

Even farmers are benefiting from electronics, through 
such things as electronic milking apparatus and—experi- 
mentally—through “linear programming,” by which com- 
puters are used to determine most efficient combinations of 
crops on a given number of acres in certain types of soil. 
Linear programming includes such diverse factors as 
personal crop preferences, rainfall probability, and eco- 
nomic interpretations of different rates of fertilizers on 
each crop. 

Another part of the industry consists of the firms provid- 
ing service for these electronic instruments. Electronics 
now is the fourth largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
country. To investors this new industry has a bright future, 
and their optimism is reflected in the extremely high prices 


* Formerly research associate, Bureau of Business Research. 


for which its common shares sell in relation to earnings. 
Wall Street now calls it the “glamour” industry. 

Texas has been a location for a part of this new field of 
business, ranking eighth nationally; however, the industry 
has located for the most part in the metropolitan areas of 
the northeastern seaboard and of California. 

In 1959 only one of the 108 companies listed by Fortune 
as doing the greatest part of the electronics business had 
its headquarters in Texas. That is Texas Instruments, Inc., 
of Dallas, and Houston, popularly known as T.1. 

With manufacturing plants in Dallas, Houston, Massa- 
chusetts, and England, employing more than 10,000 per- 
sons, T.I. is one of the country’s largest electronics firms. 

Its sales in 1958 were $92 million; sales in 1959 were 
$193 million. 

T.I. had its beginning in 1930 when Geophysical Service 
Incorporated (G.S.I.) was formed to provide some of the 
first reflection seismograph exploration service for the oil 
and gas industry. It met success in finding oil for its 
customers and for itself. The Coronado Corporation was 
formed to handle the oil business, and G.S.I. became a 
subsidiary. 

In 194.1 Coronado’s owners sold out to a major oil com- 
pany, and a group of employees purchased Geophysical 
Services. During the war the company continued its geo- 
physical service and participated in some technical projects 
conducted by the Navy and Signal Corps. 

After the war the knowledge and experience gained from 
contact with the military were put to use in a manufactur- 
ing division. That division’s activities expanded rapidly in 
the postwar years. By 1951 it had become so important that 
it was incorporated separately with the name of Texas 
Instruments. G.S.I. was again placed in a subsidiary posi- 
tion in relation to its offspring. Since 1951 Texas Instru- 
ments has continued to expand through both internal 
growth and mergers with other companies. 

T.I. has had eight mergers during the last seven years. 
In 1953 it absorbed Engineering Supply Co., International 
Rubber Co., and Houston Technical Laboratories; in 1955, 
Radell Corporation and Rogers Exploration Service; in 
1956, Wm. I. Mann Co. and Burlington Instruments; and 
in 1959, Metals & Controls. Nevertheless, J. E. Jonsson, 
Texas Instruments’ chairman, insists that the company’s 
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“increased earning power may be attributed almost entirely 
to internal development.” 

Locations of main offices of the largest electronics firms 
indicate that Texas, notwithstanding the electronics busi- 
ness already in the state, has a far way to advance if it is to 
become important in this new field of economic activity. 
Nearly one-quarter of the top firms have their main offices 
in New York, and another quarter are located in states 
adjoining New York. Fifteen are situated in Illinois, and 
in California there are 28. A variation from the usual pat- 
tern is presented by electronics in that California has at- 
tracted a significant part of the whole industry and is get- 
ting more. 

In electronics there are no overpowering reasons for 
locating plants near the source of raw materials or the 
markets. Consequently, the industry is described as foot- 
loose and free to settle without strong economic restrictions. 

If this is the case, then why does Texas not have more 
electronics activity, and how will it be able to assure itself 
of more in the future? Answering these questions requires 
an examination of the economics and feelings of the in- 
dustry and the advantages and disadvantages Texas now 
offers the electronics industry. Subsequently, attention must 
be turned to what the state will have to offer later in order 
to attract even more new companies and plants in this 
young and rapidly growing segment of our economy. 

Speaking broadly, the electronics industry includes all 
those organizations concerned with research, development, 
manufacture, distribution, sales, and service of vacuum 
tubes and semiconductor devices. The primary or manu- 
facturing phase of electronics usually is grouped in the 
Standard Industrial Classification under the general cate- 
gory of electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. The 
businesses which are in that major category and are strictly 
electronic are those that manufacture radio and television 
receiving tubes and sets; electronic industrial controls; 
electronic telephone and telegraph apparatus; radio and 
television transmitting, signaling, and detection equip- 
ment; cathode ray picture tubes; transmitting, industrial, 
and special purpose electron tubes; X-ray tubes and ap- 
paratus; and other items. 

The secondary or distributive and service phase of 
electronics includes the wholesale and retail stores which 


sell radio and television sets, electrical repair businesses, 
and organizations providing research and testing services 
on electronic equipment. Attention in this article will be 
concentrated on the research, development, and manu- 
facture of electronic products. 

Electronics firms range in size from small groups of 
scientists, such as Texas Research Associates of Austin, 
occupied with research, to companies employing thousands, 
such as Texas Instruments in Dallas, and to very large 
corporations, such as the Radio Corporation of America. 
The products and activities of these firms vary as much 
as their size. 

At American Telephone and Telegraph’s Bell Telephone 
Laboratories a large number of men are engaged in basic 
and applied research on a scale that rivals the larger uni- 
versities in the amount and importance of work in process. 
Three Bell researchers—William Shockley, John Bardeen, 
and Walter H. Brattain—were awarded the Nobet Prize in 
physics for their development of the transistor. Texas In- 
struments and several other companies have taken their 
discovery and brought it to the stage of large quantity 
manufacture. 

Texas Instruments made an additional innovation by 
making silicon transistors which have the advantage of 
operating at higher temperatures than the original ger- 
manium products. That was an important discovery be- 
cause electronic controls often are used in places where 
there is much heat. Radio and television receiving sets are 
manufactured by large eastern companies such as RCA 
and Philco. 

Texas Electronics Manufacturing of Houston makes tele- 
vision replacement tubes. Collins Radio at its Texas Divi- 
sion in Dallas makes radio communication and navigation 
equipment. Collins recently formed a subsidiary, the Alpha 
Corporation, to specialize in making complex communica- 
tion systems for military and civilian uses. Southwestern 
Industrial Electronics of Houston is active in the field of 
geophysical electronics. Texas Instruments at its Houston 
plant, formerly Houston Technical Laboratories, has de- 
veloped an electronic computing machine that greatly 
speeds geophysical prospecting by rapid analysis of the 
large quantities of information collected by seismic instru- 
ments in petroleum exploration. 
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There are fantastically complex instruments which in- 
stantaneously receive information about the flight of 
rockets, predict the probable flight course, and thereby let 
the officer in charge know if the rocket should be destroyed 
because of danger to life or property. In contrast, there 
are also the commonplace, relatively simple radio and tele- 
vision sets that make up a part of the electronics in- 
dustry. The industry has great variety in both its products 
and its component companies. The latter make up a large 
and important segment of the national economy. Elec- 
tronics, however, in relation to other large industries is 
quite young. It had its start only a generation ago in the 
early days of radio. 

Radio achieved its first popularity during the prosper- 
ous times of the 1920's. Large-scale production began in 
1922 and increased rapidly so that in the later years of that 
decade and even in the early years of the following decade 
of depression, sales of radios averaged three million an- 
nually. There was an even further increase in production 
to more than nine million radio sets annually in the years 
remaining before the war. During the postwar years pro- 
duction reached 20 million and 16 million sets in 1947 
and 1948 respectively. 

After the pent-up demand of the war years was satisfied 
and during the years of increasing television set sales, 
production fell from the peak to about 10 million sets 
annually. By 1958 the radio market had been nearly 
saturated; there were radios in all but 3% of American 
homes. The level of production after the war had been 
maintained by sales of automobile and portable radios, 
which made up one-half of total sales. 

As is well known, the production of television sets in the 
last 10 years has been spectacular. In the first year after 
the war only a few thousand were made. In 1948 nearly a 
million were produced; in 1949, three million; and in 
1959, seven and a half million. The retail sales value of 
television sets manufactured in 1957 was one and a quarter 
billion dollars. The value of radio sets in the same year 
was a third of a billion dollars. 

Another well-known electronic consumer product is the 
high-fidelity phonograph. The retail value of record players 
produced in 1957 was nearly one-half billion dollars, even 
more than the sales value of radios. 

At the beginning of the war electronics began to be 
reoriented to the manufacture of products for industry 
and national defense. During the war years the industry 
was hard at work on the development and manufacture of 
radar and other electronic communication and control de- 
vices. In defense and civilian factories electronic control, 
called automation, was introduced on a wide scale. 

Peace brought with it no diminution in electronic ac- 
tivity based on national defense. As the national defense 
budget increased because of the Russian threat, funds spent 
for electronic military equipment increased and at an even 
greater rate than defense spending itself. Each year the 
land, air, and water systems that protect us from possible 
danger grow in complexity. The result is that a greater and 
greater percentage of the defense budget is spent for elec- 
tronic equipment. 

An F-102 jet interceptor plane costs one million dollars; 
one-half of that amount is for electronic equipment. Com- 
pare that with the fighter planes of the Second World War 
in which the only electronic equipment was a radio set 
and, sometimes, electronic gun sights. This year about one- 
half of the goods manufactured in the electronics industry 
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is used by the military establishment. Fortunately, there 
has been an increase in the peaceful uses of electronics. 

Since the end of the war sales of electronic products to 
industry have continued to grow. Automation has con- 
tinued even further, and in addition large companies have 
started buying electronic computers. In 1956 the sales of 
computers amounted to a quarter of a billion dollars and 
were increasing at a high rate. IBM at present makes about 
80% of computer sales but is being challenged. RCA has 
introduced two new systems this year; GE is preparing to 
announce a general-purpose system, having already entered 
the field with a special-purpose computer for banks and 
utilities; and England’s Electric & Musical Industries, Inc., 
plans a marketing drive soon—for the first real invasion by 
import into American markets. 

National Cash Register Company provides another side- 
light—25% lower rental price on computers. 

Wall Street Journal says the market is expected to reach 
$500 million this year—up 30% from last year’s $375 
million. The field is estimated to be expanding $200 million 
per year and should pass $1 billion by 1963. At present 
more than 3,600 computers of all sizes are in use by busi- 
ness, industry, and government. Computers range from 
comparatively small units which rent for $4,000 or less per 
month to Remington Rand’s Larc (sale price, $6 to $8 
million) and IBM’s STRETCH, ($10 million) which is 
described as being able to perform 100 billion calculations 
in a day. 

Of course, the newer units are shifting to transistors, 
which require less electric power, provide better efficiency, 
and require less floor space. They’re called “solid-state,” 
since they have no vacuum tubes. 

The remarkable growth of electronics since 1922, when 
radios were first manufactured in significant quantities, to 
the complex consumer, industrial, and defense oriented 
industry of today, had its basis in the many preceding 
scientific discoveries and the development of private and 
public demands for products based on those discoveries. 

The foundation of radio and in turn the electronics in- 
dustry of today is the theoretical research of European 
scientists in the nineteenth century. Michael Faraday con- 
ceived a theory of electro-magnetism upon which James 
Clerk Maxwell developed a theory of the transmission of 
electro-magnetic waves in ether. Heinrich Hertz provided 
proof for Maxwell’s theory by building an apparatus that 
actually transmitted and received waves through space. 
J. J. Thompson and O. W. Richardson developed another 
essential device for radio, the thermionic vacuum tube. 

The first commercial applications of radio were explored 
at the beginning of the twentieth century by several small 
venture companies among whose founders were G. Marconi 
and Lee de Forest. None of the large electrical companies— 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph, or General Electric—took part in radio’s 
early development. Why should they, it was reasoned, 
spend money on a speculative process which, if developed, 
would be a threat to their telephone and telegraph 
facilities? 

The skills of the inventors, particularly those of Marconi, 
de Forest, and R. A. Fessenden, were the basis of the con- 
tinued advancement of radio. During the 1920’s and 
1930’s big corporations gained a place in electronics and 
have been predominant there ever since. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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Corrected Map Shows Bexar County Gains 


The map below, a version of which appeared in last general trend have been caused primarily by the develop- 
month’s Review (and which erroneously classified Bexar ment of irrigation (as on the High Plains). Population 
County) has been revised in accordance with latest avail- redistribution has also been greatly affected by local and 
able Census data. regional industrial growth. The latter factor is expected to 

The map indicates that the national pattern of rural pop- _ be even more important in determining county population 
ulation decline and urban growth in the past decade has __ changes in the 1960’s. 
also been characteristic of Texas. Area exceptions to the 
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Business Conditions Analysis— 





A Key Financial Indicator 


By DAVID TOWNSEND* 


(The banking system’s net reserve position, negative since 
December 1958, became positive in June 1960.) 

Accurate analyses of current business conditions and 
short-term forecasts of changes in the pace of business 
activity are never ending tasks which most business deci- 
sion makers somehow squeeze into their busy schedules. 
Many statistical measures of economic performance pro- 
vide clues to general changes in business activity for a wide 
following of business practitioners. 

Examples of these popular aids to the detection of busi- 
ness change are the gross national product series, changes 
in business inventories, manufacturers’ unfilled orders, 
capital expenditure plans, freight carloadings, electric 
power consumption, and many more. Often overlooked in 
the long list of key business indicators is perhaps the most 
important of the purely financial guides to business change 
—the net reserve position of the Federal Reserve System’s 
6,218 member banks. 

The net reserve position is determined by making two 
deductions from the total legal reserves held by the banks. 
Two examples of this computation are provided in Table 1. 
wherein June 1958, is typical of a recession period and the 
figures for June 1959, reflect money market conditions in a 
period of cyclical prosperity. 


Table 1 
DEFINITIONS OF FREE RESERVES 
AND NET BORROWED RESERVES 


(Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars) 








June 1958 = June 1959 
lotal member bank reserves $18,600 $18,451 
Less: Required reserves 17,974 18,043 
Equal: Excess reserves 626 408 
Less: Member bank borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve 





Banks 142 921 
[ Free reserves (++) $ 484 

Equal: } or 
| Net borrowed reserves (—) $ 513 





Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1960, p. 640. 


In summary: total member bank reserves include the 
deposit balances which member banks maintain in the 12 
regional Federal Reserve Banks plus a small amount of 
member bank vault cash; required reserves are computed 
by multiplying member bank deposit liabilities by certain 
percentages prescribed by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; excess reserves are the numerical 
difference between total and required reserves; and excess 
reserves minus member bank borrowing from the Federal 
Reserve Banks equal the net reserve position. If net reserves 
are positive, they are referred to as free reserves; whereas, 
when member bank borrowing exceeds excess reserves, the 
negative net reserve total is designated net borrowed 
reserves. 

In recent years the free reserve-net borrowed reserve 
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statistical series has been a sensitive barometer of changing 
business conditions. The now familiar pattern which de- 
scribes the cyclical fluctuations of the 1950's serves to ex- 
plain the relationship between the banking system’s net 
reserve position and changing business conditions. When 
rapid business expansion produces a scarcity of loan funds 
relative to the demand for funds, banks respond to this 
pressure by rationing credit, by charging higher interest 
rates, and by borrowing additional reserves from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

As a consequence, the rapid descent of free reserves to 
zero and then the steady deepening of the net borrowed 
reserve position reflect both the direction and the extent 
of the upward movement of business activity. Note the 
$1 billion movement in net reserves from mid-year 1958 to 
mid-year 1959 which is illustrated in Figure 1. A free re- 
serve position of over $500 million in the trough of the 
1958 recession quickly gave way to a net borrowed reserve 
position in excess of $500 million at the height of the pre- 
steel strike prosperity which lasted through the first two 
quarters of 1959. 

When a business boom gives way to a contraction in 
business and household expenditures the resulting abun- 
dance of loan funds relative to the demand produces easy 
credit conditions, lower interest rates, and retirement of 
member bank debt to the Federal Reserve Banks; and the 
banking system’s net borrowed reserve position is replaced 
by steadily increasing free reserve totals. Note the move- 
ment from net borrowed reserves to free reserves from 
November 1957 through March 1958, which is depicted 
in Figure 1; a movement which almost exactly matched the 
sharp decline in gross national product in the fourth 
quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 1958, the now 
historic recession of 1957-1958. 

The observed sensitivity of the net reserve position to 
changing business conditions tends to substantiate the 

Figure? 
THE NET RESERVE POSITION OF THE NATION'S 6,218 MEMBER BANKS 
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Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
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claim that this indicator can be of great value in current 
business conditions analysis and short-term forecasting. 
This value is further enhanced by the complete absence of 
the annoying time lag which characierizes the availability 
of most business indicators. The Board of Governors re- 
lease net reserve estimates each Thursday for the week 
ending the preceding day (Wednesday). Anyone may re- 
ceive these estimates free of charge by requesting the pub- 
lication entitled, “Weekly Averages of Member Bank Re- 
serves, Reserve Bank Credit, and Related Items,” from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Another unique feature of the net reserve series is its 
dual message. In addition to responding to business fluc- 
tuations, the free reserve-net borrowed reserve totals reflect 
the judgment of the Federal Reserve authorities regarding 
present and near-term future developments in the level of 
business activity. 

The discussion above reveals how the net reserve series 
reflects business change in the absence of counter cyclical 
actions by the monetary authorities; but realism demands 
recognition of the fact that Federal Reserve officials have 
the power to cause the existence of almost any level of free 
reserves or net borrowed reserves. The Federal Reserve’s 
power to change member bank reserve requirements, and 
their ability to increase or decrease member bank reserves 
by increasing or decreasing Federal Reserve Bank owner- 
ship of federal government debt, justify the conclusion re- 
garding the Federal Reserve’s control of the banking sys- 
tem’s net reserve position. 

A large and deepening net borrowed reserve total con- 
notes prosperity and also the central bankers’ official 
opinion that more credit restraint is necessary to offset the 
threat of even greater inflationary pressures in the near 
future. A large and growing free reserve total reflects re- 
cession and the monetary authority’s increasingly vigorous 
attempts to create an environment conducive to business 
recovery. 

The discussion naturally turns at this point to the move- 
ments of the net reserve indicator in the first six months 
of 1960. Figure 1 provides a graphic restatement of the 
subtitle of this article—“The banking system’s net reserve 
position, negative since December 1958, became positive 
in June 1960.” An examination of Figure 1 reveals that a 
net borrowed reserve position of over $400 million in 
December 1959 was steadily reduced to zero in the first 
five months of 1960; and the average daily level of excess 
reserves exceeded average daily member bank borrowing 
in June of this year producing a free reserve position for 
the first time since November 1958. 

The decidedly easier money market conditions in June 
than those which prevailed in January appear to be indi- 
cative of two developments. The most obvious is the failure 


of business activity to validate the optimistic consensus 
forecast for the first two quarters of 1960. The steady re- 
laxation of credit restraint, which is quantitatively de- 
scribed by the net reserve series, also reveals a change in 
the official Federal Reserve view regarding the near- 
term danger of inflation versus recession and rising 
unemployment. 

Business forecasters now are much less emphatic than 
they were six months ago. Therefore, in view of the current 
state of uncertainty, weekly reference to the banking sys- 
tem’s net reserve position should be of considerable value 
to many businessmen in the months ahead. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 











June 1960 June 1960 June 1959 
rom from from 
Account May 1960 June 1959 May 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS + 3 + 1 ss 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 1 ee se 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 2 + 1 + 8 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans} + 3 + 4} — s 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — 1 — 56 + & 
Real estate loans - 2 — 12 + 4 
Other loans —~ 2 + 38 + 4 
Total U. S. Government 
securities - 1 5 — 4 
Treasury bills - 27 — 6 53 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness - 4 — 70 —17 
Treasury notes and bonds os +e se 
Other securities +s + 1 aad 
Loans to banks a ae +550 — 71 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks + 10 — 2 — 
Cash in vaults + 13 + 15 ee 
Balances with 
domestic banks + 8 + 2 + 6 
Other net assets — 4 et ee | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 2 oe +e 
Total adjusted deposits — 1 — 1 + 1 
Demand deposits - 3 — 4 + 1 
Time deposits + 2 +s ss 
U. S. Government deposits + 6 + 53 ** 
Total interbank deposits + 10 — 4 — 1 
Domestic banks + ht — 4 — 1 
Foreign banks . — 13 — 13 — 6 
Borrowings + 87 + U7 + 
Other liabilities — 5 + 56 — 21 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS es + §& co 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

+ Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 
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Agriculture: 


POTATOES: A MAJOR VEGETABLE 
CROP IN TEXAS 


By FRED O. BOECKER, JR. 


The potato was introduced to Texas soil by the early 
Anglo-Americans and today has become one of our most 
important vegetable crops grown for home consumption. 
Probably no other vegetable is included in the housewife’s 
meals as often as are potatoes. Prepared in many different 
ways—mashed, boiled, baked—approximately 400 million 
bushels are consumed annually by the American people. 

Potato production is reported by growing seasons which 
include early spring, late spring, early summer, late sum- 
mer, fall, and winter. Texas produces potatoes in the early 
spring, late spring, and early summer seasonal groups. 

Florida and Texas are the only two states which grow 
early spring potatoes, with Florida being the major pro- 
ducer. In 1959 Texas produced 60,000 ewt. of early spring 
potatoes from 500 acres which yielded 120 ecwt. per acre. 
The indications for 1960 are for 900 acres to be harvested 
at an expected yield of 60 cwt. per acre which would pro- 
duce 54.000 ewt. 

In 1959 Texas harvested 8,000 acres of late spring po- 
tatoes which yielded 62 cwt. per acre and produced 496,000 
ewt. Indications for 1960 are that 9,000 acres should be 
harvested—which is a 12.5% acreage increase over 1959— 
at a yield per acre of 65 cwt., a 4.8% increase over 1959. 
At this rate 585,000 cwt. of potatoes will be produced in 
1960. This means a 17.9% increase in production of late 
spring potatoes over 1959. The 1949-58 average produc- 
tion for Texas is 498,000 cwt. 

Of the 11 states which produced late spring potatoes in 
1959, California ranked first in production and north Caro- 
lina second. Arizona and Alabama ranked third and fourth 
respectively while South Carolina was the fifth largest pro- 
ducer. Texas ranked sixth. 

Texas also is an important producer of early summer 
potatoes. In 1959 Texas harvested 11,800 acres of early 
summer potatoes yielding 170 cwt. per acre and producing 
2.006.000 cwt. The 1960 indicated production is somewhat 
less than production in 1959 but well above the 1949-58 
average. This year Texas growers of the early summer 
crop are anticipating a production of 1,864,000 cwt. from 
11,300 acres yielding 165 cwt. per acre. The 1949-58 
average production in Texas is 957,000 cwt. The leading 
growers of early summer potatoes in 1959 were Virginia, 
California, Delaware, Texas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, in 
that order. 

On the national level the production of early spring 
potatoes is set at 3,287,000 cwt. Although the expected 
1960 production is 5% larger than the 1959 crop, it still is 
6% below average. At present the late spring crop is placed 
at 26,995,000 cwt. If these indications are correct, the 1960 
production will be 15% greater than the 1959 crop and 
10% above average. Early summer potato production is 
forecast at 14,461,000 cwt., which is 2% above 1959 pro- 
duction and 16% above average. In most areas in the na- 
tion, potato prospects in 1960 are very good to excellent. 

In 1959 there were 242,998,000 cwt. of potatoes pro- 
duced in the nation. This is an 8.6% decrease from 1958 
production, but is still 5.7% above the 1949-57 average. 
All 48 states in the United States proper produce potatoes 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





~ June "60 June ’60 








June May June from from 
Classifiation 1960 1960 1959 May’59 June ’59 
TOTAL 4,268 5,644 3,429 — 24 + 24 

Cattle . 8,357 4,113 2,883 — 18 + 16 
Calves 294 320 183 — 8 + 61 
Sheep : 617 1,211 363 — 49 + 170 
INTERSTATE 4,022 5,319 8,076 — 24 + 31 
Cattle 8,145 8,814 2,561 — 18 + 23 
Calves 260 296 153 — 12 + 70 
Sheep 617 1,209 362 — 49 + 70 
INTRASTATE 246 325 353 -— 24 — 80 
Cattle 212 299 322 — 29 — 84 
Calves 34 24 30 + 42 + 18 
Sheep 0 2 1 —100 —100 





* Rail-car basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80, and 
sheep, 250. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


—ranging from a 1959 production of 153,000 cwt. in 
Illinois to 40,222,000 cwt. in Idaho. Ranking second after 
Idaho in 1959 production was Maine with 34,606,000 cwt. 
California ranked third while producing 27,528,000 cwt., 
and New York was fourth with a production of 15,937,000 
ewt. Other leading potato producers were North Dakota, 
12,000,000 cwt.; Minnesota, 11,674,000 cwt.; Colorado, 
11,575,000 cwt.; and Washington, 10,520,000 cwt. Texas’ 
production in 1959 of 2,562,000 cwt. ranked nineteenth 
in the nation. 

The top eight potato-producing states accounted for over 
two-thirds of the 1959 national potato crop. The 1959 na- 
tional production had a value of $495,734,000 and sold at 
an average price of $2.03 cwt. 

In Texas the early spring crop is grown principally in 
the Lower Valley area in Cameron, Hidalgo, and Willacy 
counties. The crop usually is planted in late December and 
early January and is harvested during April, although in 
some years a portion of production remains for May 
harvesting. 

The late spring potato crop is grown primarily in Frio 
and Webb counties in the Winter Garden and Laredo grow- 
ing area, Bexar County, and the Knox-Haskell area in 
West Texas. 

In addition, a small acreage is grown in scattered 
counties in central and eastern parts of the state. In the 
San Antonio area the crop is planted in the last half of 
January while planting in the central and east Texas areas 
starts in the latter part of February and continues into 
March. 

Planting in the Knox-Haskell growing area begins in 
mid-March and continues into early April. Harvest of the 
crop in the Winter Garden area begins in early May while 
harvest in the San Antonio area begins in mid-May. Har- 
vest of the east and central Texas crops begins in the latter 
part of May, and harvest in West Texas begins in early 
June. 

The early summer crop is grown primarily in the Pan- 
handle area. The principal producing counties in this area 
are Bailey, Castro, Crosby, Dallam, Deaf Smith, Hale, 
Hartley, Lamb, Lubbock, Parmer, and Swisher. 

Planting in the Panhandle growing area usually begins 
in the last half of March and continues through April. The 
majority of the harvest extends from the middle of July to 
the middle of August. 
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According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture the top- 
ranking counties and their production of potatoes for home 
use or for sale were Deaf Smith, 391,073 bushels; Cam- 
eron, 114,928 bushels; Castro, 104,987 bushels; Parmer, 
95,860 bushels; and Bailey, 95,113 bushels. These five top- 
producing counties accounted for 43.8% of production for 
home use or for sale in 1954 in the state. 

The principal varieties of potatoes grown in the state for 
fresh market use are Sebago, Red Lasoda, Kennebec and 
Red Pontiac. When seed potatoes are planted, five to eight 
pounds should be planted per 100 feet of row at a depth of 
three to five inches. The rows should be approximately 30 
to 36 inches apart while the plants should be approximately 
12 to 15 inches apart. The potatoes are usually ready to be 
harvested in 75 to 100 days from the time of planting. 

Almost every type of crop-producing soil will produce 
potatoes profitably with exception of very heavy clays. The 
type of soil best suited for potato production is a deep, 
friable, rich, moderately acid sandy loam that is high in 
organic matter. Another essential is a field with adequate 
drainage. 

Irish potatoes are definitely not a poor soil crop. In- 
creased yields require an abundance of plant food, thus 
fertilizer becomes an important part of potato production. 
A satisfactory fertilization can be obtained from an appli- 
cation of well-rotted manure supplemented with muriate 
of potash and superphosphate at approximately four to ten 
tons per acre. The seed used for planting also should be 
thoroughly treated before being planted. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


(in carloads) 








January 1-June 30 








Percent 
Item 1960 1959 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 22,839 17,159 + 29 
VEGETABLES ....... 21,129 15,891 + 33 
Beans . eee 3 0 ai 
PDE TS Gat oe ee ee econ ete os 91 31 +194 
Cabbage 2,751 1,595 + 72 
Carrots siityias . 4,482 2,054 +116 
Cauliflower ; eee : 330 140 +136 
Celery : % 0 , 
Corn)... erases Pols be 222 292 — 24 
Cucumbers — ; 36 26 + 38 
Endives and Escaroles .... 6 7 —14 
NI odes cc eape tacenncce cess 119 76 + 57 
Lettuce: .............. 1,279 171 +648 
Mixed Vegetable 4,785 2,985 + 6 
Sma... , 4,785 8,676 + 29 
Peppers : cine dctees 113 331 — 66 
Potatoes 181 84 +115 
Spinach ....... 1,082 1,192 — 9 
TONER <onsci-0 so : 958 3,234 — 70 
Turnips and Rutabagas , . 9 10 — 10 
FRUIT .... a. 2 ‘ 1,710 1,868 — 8 
Cantaloupes : : 824 353 — 8 
Grapefruit .. . i 675 247 +173 
Honeydews .... = ‘ 151 326 — 54 
Mixed Citrus sos , 420 168 +150 
Oranges .... a 63 52 + 21 
Prunes and Plums . ; 8 16 — 50 
Strawberries ........ Mes : : 9 3 +200 
Tangerines .............. cto 2 12 — 83 
Watermelons 58 691 — 92 





Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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It has been said that the potato can be attacked by more 
than 100 different types of insects as well as virus diseases 
fungus diseases, and bacterial diseases. Thus the potato 
than 100 different types of insects as well as virus diseases, 
may fall prey to many different kinds of diseases and in- 
sects if not properly cared for. Some of the more common 
insects which attack the potato are the aphid, Colorado 
potato beetle, flea beetle, leafhopper, blister beetle, and 
potato psyllid. 

Today the potato is grown in almost every country in 
the world although it is better adapted to countries located 
in the north temperate zone. Over 90% of the world’s 
annual potato production of approximately eight billion 
bushels is grown in Europe. As the years go by more 
potatoes are being produced on a smaller amount of land. 


Texas Industrial Production, Minerals 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949-100 
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Source: Federal Reserve Bonk of Dollos 


A quarter of a century ago a yield of 100 bushels per acre 
was considered a good crop; however, today the same acre 
will produce 250 bushels. 

Potatoes should be stored in a cool, dark place in order to 
retain their value and flavor. Because most of the potato’s 
calories and vitamin C are located near the skin, they 
should not be peeled deeply or these valuable food products 
will be lost. 

About two-thirds of annual potato production is con- 
sumed fresh, while the remainder is canned, frozen, made 
into potato chips, or used for nonfood purposes, such as 
potato starch and alcohol. Although per capita consumption 
of potatoes had been in a downward trend before 1956, 
it is now moving upward and at present, consumption is 
over 100 pounds per person annually. 


Texas Industrial Production 
Total Manufactures 


Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 





1947 ‘48 ‘49 


‘HD ‘HR ‘52 
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Source: Federal Reserve Bonk of Dolles 
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Retail Trade: 


TEXAS RETAIL VOLUME IN JUNE 
BETTER THAN SEASONALLY INDICATED 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Total retail sales in Texas in June were estimated at 
$1,217.9 million. In contrast to a normal seasonal sales 
drop of almost 5% from May to June, the actual June 
figure this year differed by less than 5% from sales re- 
ported in the preceding month. The seasonally adjusted re- 
tail sales index consequently rose to 240 from May’s 229. 
Total retail volume this June, however, was 4% under the 
same month a year ago, and for the first half of the year 
was down 1% from January-June 1959. 

June sales in Texas in both major goods categories ex- 
ceeded seasonal expectations. Nondurable goods volume, 
which amounted to over 70% of total retail sales during the 
month, was down 3% from sales of nondurables in May, 
but a 6% decline between the two months is seasonally 
normal, and the adjusted nondurables index rose 10 points 
to 275% of the 1947-49 average. Sales of durables, which 
usually fall 1% from May to June, this June actually rose 
8% from the preceding month, and the seasonally- 
adjusted durables sales index jumped to 173 from May’s 
159. However, June sales in both categories were below the 
year-ago level. Durables were down 11% from June 1959, 
and nondurables were off 1%. In comparison with sales for 
the first half of last year, nondurables (“soft goods”) 
showed a 1% gain, and durables (“hard goods”) de- 
clined 5%. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Millions of dollars) 








Percent changes 





Jan- 
June 1960 June 1960 June 1960 








June Jan-June from May from June from Jan- 

Type of store 1960 1960 1960 1959 June 1959 
TOTAL 1,217.9 1,979.1 + — 4 — 1 
Durable goods* 326.8 1,765.2 + 8 — ll — 65 
Nondurable goods 891.1 5,213.9 — 8 — 1 + 1 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 
+ Percent change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Compared with May sales, June volume in most of the 
nondurables subclassifications declined. Declines were also 
prevalent in comparison with both June 1959 and January- 
June 1959. Apparel sales in June were down 11% from 
May; the customary seasonal decline is 18%. June that is, 
is normally a poor month for such sales; it falls between 
the heavy Easter buying period and the surge of back-to- 
school and early fall apparel purchasing. June apparel 
sales this year were off 5% from the same 1959 month; a 
1% decline was recorded in the six-month comparison. 
Drug store volume in June, usually off 5% from May, 
actually fell 8% ; comparison with June 1959 showed a 1% 
drop. However, sales were up 3% from January-June of 
last year. 

Eating and drinking places, which usually observe a 4% 
dollar drop from May to June, in fact had only a 1% sales 
decline; volume was nevertheless off 2% from the same 
month last year and 3% from January-June 1959. Food 
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Building Construction in Texas’ 


a _Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 





‘34 SS 


° 
Value of building construction authorized 


stores (one of the largest classifications in the over-all 
nondurables category) reversed the customary seasonal 
pattern; instead of sales dropping 2% from May, a 1% 
gain was recorded. A 3% rise from June 1959 and a 4% 
improvement in the six-month comparison made the clas- 
sification’s showing one of the best in the general soft-goods 
area. Texans in June, in addition to eating more (and/or 
better), also did a bit more automobile travel. Gasoline 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 











Percent change 
Dec 12 
1959- 
June 24 
1960 from 
Dec 12 Dec 13 Dec 13 
May 28- 1959- 1958- 1958- 
June 24 June 24 June 26 June 26 
City 1960 1960 1959 1959 
Borger $19,277 $102,146 $ 89,551 + 14 
Brady 4,906 32,886 34,019 — 8 
Brownfield 8,881 61,484 63,026 — 2 
Cameron 5,503 45,074 53,422 — 16 
Childress 5,387 39,183 37,011 + 6 
Coleman 6,553 45,923 50,277 — 9 
Crystal City 3,463 23,795 24,422 — 3 
Cuero 5,519 41,023 89,260 + 4 
Eagle Pass 7,441 48,229 45,521 + 6 
Edna . 5,309 35,450 34,668 + 2 
El Campo 10,188 68,363 68,238 ee 
Gainesville . 14,802 102,064 101,717 os 
Gatesville 3,390 32,111 30,716 + & 
Gilmer 4,869 34,826 $2,775 + § 
Graham 8,471 61,426 61,614 se 
Granbury 4,221 25,349 25,199 + 1 
Hale Center 2,005 12,291 13,250 — 7 
Hillsboro 6,344 46,123 46,243 ee 
Huntsville 9,870 77,332 69,818 + il 
Jasper 7,498 52,042 47,572 + 9 
Kerrville 12,370 84,268 80,138 + 6 
Kingsville 14,584 104,815 104,189 + 1 
Kirbyville 2,306 21,336 21,018 + 2 
La Grange 5,350 33,466 34,138 — 2 
Levelland 8,366 58,431 56,863 + 3 
Littlefield 6,930 46,555 44,368 + 65 
McCamey 3,583 23,080 24,290 — 6 
Marlin 6,233 47,098 45,822 + 3 
Mesquite 9,836 62,869 48,260 + 30 
Mission 10,137 65,021 62,879 + 8 
Navasota 4,561 35,317 $4,461 + § 
Pecos 13,272 80,828 80,530 oe 
Pittsburg 3,115 = ; : 
Sinton 6,613 44,974 44,176 + 2 
Taft 3,072 20,712 19,373 + 7 
Terrell 8,273 55,458 49,213 + 18 
Waxahachie 16,611 111,825 79,505 + 41 
Yoakum 9,490 66,215 67,916 — 3 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


and service stations exceeded an expected 2% seasonal 
volume rise with an actual 5% improvement from May; 
retail sales in this classification were unchanged from June 
a year ago and were up 2% in the half-year comparison. 

General merchandise stores (chiefly department stores, 
but also including country general stores) in Texas in June 
showed the effect of seasonal sales trends; dollar volume 
was down 11% from May (though the usual seasonal de- 
crease is about 14%). A 4% decline from the same month 
last year and a 2% fall from January-June 1959 was also 
reported in this classification. “Other retail stores” (a 
broad classification which includes florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store, and school supply dealers) 
also recorded a sharp seasonal sales drop. Volume was off 
8% from May (an 11% decline is normal). The category 
was also down 3% from June 1959 and 1% below January- 
June of last year. 

The various major classifications of durable goods 
showed a preponderance of sales gains from May, though 
percentage declines from June 1959 and January-June 
1959 were all but universal. Volume of automotive stores, 
including motor vehicle dealers, jumped 9% from May, 
though sales in May and June are usually on about the same 
level. However, despite the favorable June showing, sales 
in the classification were a sharp 12% under the com- 
parable 1959 month and were down 5% in the six-month 
comparison. Nationally such sales were about 3% ahead of 
January-June 1959—the major reason why over-all non- 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Normal 
seasonal*® Actual 
Jan-June 
Number of 1960 
reporting June 1960 June 1960 June 1960 from 
establish- from Jan-June 


rom rom 
Kind of business ments May 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1959 


DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive 





stores** : 259 t 7 — 12 — 6 
Furniture and 

household appli- 

ance stores** 164 — 1 T — 7 — 3 
Lumber, building 

material, and 

hardware stores. 289 + 2 — 1 — 12 — 13 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ..... 250 — 18 — 11 — 6 — 1 
Drug stores ............ 186 — 6 — 8 — 1 + 8 
Eating and 
drinking places 78 — 4 — 1 — 2 — 3 
Food stores** ..... 421 — 2 + 1 + 8 + 4 
Gasoline and 

service stations 125 + § + §& 7 + 2 
General merchandise 

stores** .......... §=209 — 14 — 11 — 4 — 2 
Other retail 

stores**® ........... 211 — 11 — 8 — 8 — 1 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Includes kinds of business other than classifications listed. 
+ Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 

















Collection 








Credit 
ratios* ratios** 
Number of ——-——- ———-—-—— 
reporting June June June June 
Classification stores 1960 1959 1960 1959 
ALL STORES ; 57 69.0 68.1 36.1 37.0 
BY CITIES 
Austin 5 64.8 62.4 47.4 48.8 
Cleburne 3 40.2 38.7 42.9 89.4 
Dallas 6 76.4 76.2 36.9 39.2 
El Paso 3 58.6 56.9 27.7 28.6 
Fort Worth 3 67.7 66.5 80.7 30.2 
Houston 3 74.9 73.4 42.6 41.5 
San Antonio 4 76.6 72.3 37.1 39.9 
Waco 4 52.8 57.3 40.3 40.0 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) _. 18 70.2 69.4 35.4 36.2 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 18 45.7 45.0 37.2 39.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 71.6 71.3 54.0 54.9 
Women’s specialty shops 11 68.9 67.1 37.4 38.8 
Men’s clothing stores 6 68.0 67.9 39.4 41.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over us 22 70.4 69.6 36.0 36.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 13 56.8 54.7 40.6 42.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 .... 10 46.0 44.9 34.4 36.9 
Less than $250,000 ......... 12 50.7 48.4 $7.1 39.7 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


durables retail volume has so far this year held up much 
better in the nation as a whole than in Texas. 

Retail sales in Texas in the broad durables category 
which includes, lumber, building materials, hardware, and 
farm implements have also compared unfavorably with the 
trend of such sales on the national level. In Texas the cate- 
gory in June showed a 1% dollar sales decrease from May 
(a 2% gain would have been seasonally normal), a 12% 
decline from May 1959, and a 13% drop from January- 
June 1959. For the nation as a whole the category re- 
corded only a 2% drop in the six-month comparison. June 
sales by Texas furniture and household appliance stores 
were up 5% from May (despite a normal seasonal 1% drop 
between the two months) but were down 7% from the 
same month last year; the cumulative comparison showed 
a 3% decline. Nationally, furniture and household ap- 
pliance sales were up about 114% from January-June 1959. 

Retail sales in Texas for the January-June 1960 period 
did not quite measure up to the showing of retail trade 
in the nation as a whole. Preliminary estimates point to 
a gain of about 3% over the first half of 1959 in total U.S. 
retail volume, compared with the 1% drop in Texas. Sales 
of nondurables nationally, in the six-month period, were 
up about 4%; a 1% gain was marked in Texas. The 5% 
drop observed in half-year Texas durables volume com- 
pared with a 114% gain recorded in the nation as a whole. 
It is noteworthy that during the six-month period dollar 
sales of hard goods (durables) in Texas accounted for 
roughly 25% or one-fourth of total retail volume in the 
state while nationally the same category was responsible 
for about 33% or one-third of total retail sales. 
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Local Business 



































Percent change Percent change 
June 1960 June _— 1960 
June from fro Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
ABILENE (pop. 89.881#) 

Retail sales — 6 — 7 — 21 — 7 
Apparel stores — 18+ — 27 — 13 = — 7 
Automotive stores oe7 + $ — $1 Re — 12 
Drug stores — 65f — 12 + 5 ma + 13 
General merchandise stores — 14f — 19 — 4 , oe 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + ft — 12 — 32 sartie — 8 

Postal receipts* .$ 98,003 ee — 2 z 716,516 $ 715,880 oe 

Building permits, less Sefenel nanenie : $ 2,296,964 + 47 — 29 $ 10,541,519 $ 14,952,884 — 30 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 98,234 — 2 — 1 t 582,385 $ 579,067 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 61,555 — 1 — 6 $ 61,704 $ 64,136 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover a 19.0 — 6 + 3 18.8 18.0 + 4 

Employment (area) -....... ‘ 32,050 ss — 8 32,233 32,183 ee 
Manufacturing employment (area) sdihipeemeces 3,140 — 2 — 11 3,182 8,422 — 

Percent unemployed (area) .... Saree ais 5.9 + 2 + 34 5.9 4.8 + 23 

ALICE (pop. 20,708*) 
Retail sales 
Lumber, building ‘material, 
and hardware stores acenaii + &f + 18 — 8 i oe Een + 4 
Postal receipts* : z 15,953 + 6 — 2 $ 110,811 £ 108, 726 + 2 
Building permits, less federal ecntenets 3 156,960 +141 + 39 $ 649,200 $ 839,387 — 35 
ALPINE (pop. 4,730*) 

Postal receipts* ‘ z 5,165 + 26 + 7 $ $1,935 $ 31,463 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,550 + 59 $ 99,525 z 94,250 + 

Bank debits (thousands) z 2,286 + 8 — 15 $ 14,641 3 16,418 — 11 

End-of-month deposits echameniied$ Babi A 3,426 + 5 — 7 $ 3,476 $ 3,760 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 6 — 8 8.3 8.5 — 2 

AMARILLO (pop. 137 ,083*) 

Retail sales : — 65ft — 4 — 14 ; ‘ ‘ —114 
Apparel stores _.. oe — 187 — 14 — 9 js — 15 
Automotive stores .... ‘ : ee | — 2 — 25 — 20 
Eating and drinking places __..... — 4 se + 4 + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores _ ; — if — 2 + 23 as i + 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores .... . : : + 2t + — 27 — 21 
Liquor stores ... aie aye sea se — 17 ; scacdelaas —17 

Postal receipts* : ms 180,976 — il + 4 $ 1,328,931 $ 1,048,755 + 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,022,030 + 18 — 9 $ 18,404,919 $ 20,006,045 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) 5a Bg 224,335 + 6 se $ 1,808,558 $ 1,292,455 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 111,962 + 2 — 9 $ 113,227 $ 117,496 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -_... 2 24.2 + 6 + 7 23.0 22.0 + 65 

Employment (area) . eterna 53,000 se + 2 52,533 50,942 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) oon 6,040 + 1 + 1 5,957 5,803 + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) .. i ; 44 + 26 + 29 4.6 3.8 + 21 

AUSTIN (pop. 184 850") 

Retail sales eds — 65f id — 6 — 4 
Apparel stores = — 18f — 13 + 3 + 1 
Automotive stores sey + 6 — 7 in 
Food stores — 2 oe + 4 + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if + 7 — 8 ee 
General merchandise stores . — 14+ — 9 — 6 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores . + 2t + 4 — 16 : — 18 

Postal receipts* $ 308,487 — 16 — 6 $ 2,526,406 $ 2,463,202 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,551,057 — $1 — 44 $ 24,094,457 $ 30,102,812 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 203,468 — 12 + 3 $ 1,319,846 $ 1,213,057 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 139,165 + 3 — ill $ 140,875 g 154,700 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 17.8 — 10 + 16 18.4 15.8 + 16 

Employment (area) 74,700 os + 3 74,317 71,867 + 8 
Manufacturing cnglayusent tenon) ; ' 6,150 + 1 + 8 6,087 5,594 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) _..... ‘ 4.3 + 13 + 19 4.0 3.8 + 6 

For explanation of symbols, see page 30, 
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Conditions 















































Percent change Percent change 
June 1960 June 1960 1960 
June from rom Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
ARLINGTON (pop. 44,393*) 

Postal receipts® .... --- $ 35,209 — 4 + 9 $ 265,471 $ 238,884 + il 

Building permits, less federal nivale ished ae 948,901 — 8 — 8 $ 4,844,884 $ 7,286,205 — 34 

Employment (area) Sopioadeas 209,400 os + 2 208,283 202,717 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (ares) . oceans 53,750 — 1 — 4 53,704 56,145 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) ........ AED OPE 4.9 + 26 + 2 4.9 5.5 — il 

BAY CITY (pop. 11 —— 

I es, Doiciinetasioices 
Automotive stores cicefaciothes aes somstie oheantas taosta adap ee+ + 2 — 6 £§ 
Drug stores .... 2 — O5f — il — 10 ; 25, = — § 

Postal receipts* ete LETTE TT 13,519 + 21 + 7 z 82,538 $ 80,598 + 2 

Bank debits ticunendind euteubceccaceek 3 11,227 — 2 — 7 g 73,365 $ 71,072 + 8 

End-of-month deposits Cthensninda)$ cinadinieiastasie $ 18,800 — 4 — 2 $ 19,740 $ 19,837 es 

Annual rate of deposit turnover -....................-..---.---- 7.0 — 1 7.3 7.0 + ~@ 

BAYTOWN (pop. 28,012#) 

Postal receipts* BE ISI Se a cen eT TEE $ 28,951 + 7 ad $ 184,618 $ 173,578 + 6 

Building permits, less federal iain: . Pa 200,015 — 44 — 48 $ 2,159,694 $ 1,941,964 + ll 

Bank debits (thousands) ccaaeteageieetaed $ 20,138 — 9 — 13 $ 128,729 cS 180,891 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f{ -........... aes $ 24,858 + 15 + 4 $ 23,318 $ 24,693 —— 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ss Scastersnaareebons 10.4 — 13 — 10 11.1 10.9 + 2 

Employment (area) ........... SEOSE aes 602,600 se + 4 495,483 475,050 + 4 
Manufacturing enupleynans teses) . iar sess 95,175 se se 95,158 94,117 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) —........-...-.--...:2:cceeeeeeeees 4.4 + 7% — 2 4.5 5.1 — 

BEAUMONT (pop. 118,471*) 

Retail sales r Sikitasnniinlacehapusnicctncninidapipaeainanias — O65f — 18 — 4 4 
Apparel stores My RRS REED NRE pane Pel — 18t — 10 — 4 + 1 
AIRTIME IOI ccc cnceanssccc cc cscciessensthcaktercseseais os+ — 11 + 14 + 8 
Eating and drinking ploons sseeitticiniatinsk — 4t — 6 — 6 <a 
canes + 2¢f + 6 — 6 eT 
TI eretpite te oe as — 2t — 6 + 7 + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ie — if — 10 — 9 4 aw 
General merchandise stores ......................-.-...+- — 14t — 18 — 6 aa 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores ....................-.--.-.......<- + 2t — 13 — 19 ne 

Postal receipts® -............ ; ad ae 111,403 + 32 + § $ 830,174 $ 818,130 + 1 

Building permits, less federal ates. ; $ 1,608,696 + 54 — 18 $ 6,764,425 $ 8,472,735 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... alissacuseate” --LGeeeee ee + 2 $ 973,896 $ 931,279 + 5 

End-of-month deposits Ueeday$ - pieeceinnins $ 95,238 + 1 — 7 $ 97,608 $ 104.699 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ...................-...-..-..- 20.6 ** + 11 19.7 17.7 + i 

Employment (area) .......... sseeeabapaeemed 105,500 +e + 2 104,233 103,169 + 1 
Manufacturing er ey ‘(erea) . : 84,130 + 1 + 2 83,243 $1,900 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + 3 — 83 8.2 11.0 — 25 

BEEVILLE (pop. 13,663*) 

Retail sales 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores vg eee daacesieane — it + 37 — 23 — 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores pstaies Side aes + 2t —14 — 7 — 25 

Postal receipts* ............. : ‘ at 11,541 + 5 + 1 $ 82,563 $ 80,632 + 2 

Buiding permits, less federal contracts $ 47,970 + 44 — 48 $ 1,149,226 $ 907,239 + 27 

Bank debts (thousands) .......... ae 9,413 — 1 — 6 3 56,875 & 58,254 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 12,692 — 8 — 7 $ 13,281 $ 13,740 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover esteeielehele 5 8.8 + 32 +? 8.5 8.5 baad 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
BIG SPRING (pop. 30,880*) 

Retail sales = = 
Drug stores : sepeen we — O5f — 10 — 18 — 65 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores sdesteclatia + 3 — 656 + 1 — 8 

Postal receipts* $ $2,506 + 10 — 1 $ 207,963 $ 203,698 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 246,081 — 23 38 $ 1,634,786 $ 1,799,800 — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 38,372 + 4 7 $ 229,796 $ 236,146 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 26,461 + 2 — 4 $ 27,335 $ 30,070 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 8 — 1 16.7 16.2 + 8 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* e 8,232 + 12 + 17 z= 55,807 & 53,084 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts t 53,355 + 23 — 84 $ 359,340 $ 892,773 — 60 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,302 — 2 + 9 $ 49,205 $ 46,897 + 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t £ 12,033 — 8 * $ 12,421 $ 12,467 + 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 oe + 8 7.9 7.4 + 7 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 47,831) 

Retail sales i ’ s — 5 - 7 — 6 — 6 
Automotive stores es - +++ + 10 — 8 —17 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t — 19 — 44 — 12 

Postal receipts* c 29,338 + 6 — 3 $ 211,576 $ 214,027 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 273,735 +100 + 6 $ 1,566,181 $ 1,070,330 + 46 





BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,785*) 


Retail sales ___. ; ; — 6 + 12 + 16 : a 














Apparel stores — 18 — — 1 + 8 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores — + 4 ee | — 6 
Postal receipts* Sees es Ft AIRE So. < ICT $ 23,508 + 9 + 1 $ 160,678 $ 155,841 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,632 + 18 + 29 £ 86,514 $ 76,964 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 12,730 + 4 — 4 $ 12,658 $ 13,134 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover e 16.9 + 17 + 35 13.7 11.7 + 17 
BRYAN (pop. 27,358 
Retail sales : wees ? — bf + 14 — 11 + 1 
Apparel stores ’ — 187 + 14 + 4 — 6 
Automotive stores p ven oe+ + 28 — 10 + 6 
Food stores sina ale : — 2+ + 2 + 1 + $8 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores : — if + 39 + 3 — il 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores debealieeie + Tf + 5& — 25 — 18 
Postal receipts* $ 19,894 — 1 + 2 t 154,488 g 155,972 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts z 265,616 + 35 oe $ 1,126,489 $ 1,616,104 — 80 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,194) 
Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 2,064 + 4 — 10 $ 12,529 $ 12,514 ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ were 3,834 + 4 — 12 $ 3,782 $ 4,249 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 + 8 + 3 6.5 5.9 + 10 
CISCO (pop. 4,447#) 
Postal receipts* $ 4,549 + 1 + 31 g 32,687 $ 29,701 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands % 3,045 — 6 — 6 & 19,078 $ 18,363 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,884 ee — 2 $ 3,991 $ 3,804 + 6 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 9.4 — 6 — 8 9.6 9.7 — 1 
COPPERAS COVE (pop. 4,578*) 
Postal receipts* ... $ 1,940 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 668 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . § 641 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 13.1 + 6 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
CLEBURNE (pop. 14,535#) 

UN ON asc cca stent cene 
IAIN I and arrncnesee caseuendomapcatons — 18f — 36 — 16 eT 
Drug stores J. — 65+ — 2 + 12 , + 15 

Postal receipts* se sicllesinetasecihaenelaat $ 12,995 — 7 + 8 7 96,401 $ 94,218 + 2 

Building permits, less federal ponerse $ 80,034 + 44 — 48 $ 748,814 $ 721,275 +. 4 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 1 166,717#) 

Retail sales a — O6bt + 2 — 6 + 1 
Apparel stores — 18t + 6 + 15 + 5 
I NE ce cetensiee se+ + ii 19 - % 
General merchandise stores — 14¢ - — 65 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores e + 2t — 15 — 8 + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 165,068 + 2 + 56 $ 1,199,548 $ 1,183,045 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,842,883 — il + 2 $ 8,067,672 $ 11,022,729 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) EAE en eny Senet eee Ea $ 189,430 + 6 + 2 $ 1,132,229 $ 1,132,676 ee 

End-of-month deposits ‘eenaiasliars % et eNOS $ 101,535 — 4 — 10 $ 107,205 $ 118,119 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 + 9 + 8 20.9 19.9 + 65 

Employment (area) ee 64,900 se + 8 64,717 64,675 ~ 
Manufacturing employment (area) . eee 8,660 + 2 + 6 8,500 8,116 + 6&6 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.6 + 8 + 2 7.1 y — 1 

CORSICANA (pop. 20,185*) 
Postal receipts* - , Paeeeierns $ 17,306 — 35 — 9 $ 180,147 $ 150,457 + 20 
Building permits, less federal contracta. Sod ac ee ae 185,408 + 30 + 95 $ 1,181,042 $ 839,136 + 41 
Bank Gebite (thousands)... 2.5 ess ccessccene * 16,029 + 5 ee $ 98,881 $ 97,791 + 1 
End-of-month deposits imeiese a 18,823 — 2 — 6 $ 19,363 $ 20,627 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 6 + 6 10.1 9.4 + 7 
DALLAS (pop. 672,029) 

DI ERO tne CES ae ee ee EPI — 6+ + 2 — 7 + 2 
Apparel stores — 20+ — 12 — 8 — 2 
Automotive stores nmeasatol — 8st + 14 — 12 oe 
Eating and drinking ie eet + 13 + 18 — 1 
Sn — 2 — 16 —14 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores PERO O NE ECD + 10+ + 12 — 7 — 7 
General merchandise a — 12¢ — 2 — 24 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and harGWare GbOTEs ...........0..c0c-ecccecoceecseses + if — 9 A, ee a ee — 16 
Office, store, and 

school supply dealers peas Mp eerly ie — 10¢ — 6 + 5 pate he a + 2 

Postal receipts* .... $ 2,082,469 — 4 + 6 $ 15,127,223 $ 14,245,896 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts ... $ 9,557,490 + 8 — 15 $ 64,638,612 $ 84,402,627 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) ® ... $ 2,857,114 — 4 + 6 $ 17,251,000 $ 15,148,902 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 1,149,186 + 5 + 1 $ 1,120,302 $ 1,187,980 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 30.6 — 6 + 8 30.6 26.8 + 16 

Employment (area) 435,100 + — 1 433,267 431,978 + 
Manufacturing employment (area) 92,950 — 1 — 1 93,635 93,565 os 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 + 41 + 25 4.0 3.8 + 5 

DEL RIO (pop. 18,486*) 

Retail sales — 5 — ll — il — 6 
Automotive stores 7+ — 12 — 10 — 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores en — if — 18 — 18 Sseieatienes i ad 

Postal receipts* 5; = i. '§ 13,585 + 17 — 7 $ 93,472 $ 98,976 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts oF 221,375 — 41 +277 Ree 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,092 — 15 — 18 $ 58,523 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ -$ 11,891 a a $ 12,075 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 16 — 19 eee OS iy Sea tke 

For explanation of symbols, see page 80. 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from rom Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
DENISON (pop. 22,691*) 

Retail sales — 65t — 12 — 12 — 6 
Apparel stores — 18+¢ + 39 + 8 oe 
Drug stores adie ies — 65 —14 — 6 + 

Postal receipts* ice Neues | 20,979 + 13 + 6 $ 142,926 x 138,756 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 94,622 — 56 — 64 $ 1,279,365 $ 927,843 + 38 

DENTON (pop. 27,588*) 

Retail sales — 65t — 1 — 14 — 
Automotive stores eT. + 18 — 84 — il 
Drug stores ; — _ a of. 
General merchandise stores — 14t — 3 + 11 — 6 

Postal receipts* & 33.559 + 11 + 29 $ 214,635 bd 194,937 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 272.717 + 7 — 20 a 

Employment (area) 435,100 oe — 1 433,267 431,973 oe 
Manufacturing employment (area) 92,950 — 1 — 1 93,635 93,565 se 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 + 41 + 25 4.0 3.8 + 65 

DONNA (pop. 7,477#) 

Building permits, less federal contracts & 103,800 +959 , , waake 

Bank debits (thousands £ 2,733 + 4 — 9 z 15,899 $ 17,011 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ¢ 2,433 — il ee a 2,576 $ 2,650 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 6 — 14 12.7 . 

EDINBURG (pop. 18,511*) 

Postai receipts* : $ 10,796 + 4 + 2 z 74,996 $ 75,609 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 279,293 — +252 $ 1,479,248 $ 956,661 + 55 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,223 + 14 + 8 $ 82,784 $ 75,004 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ¢ 11,298 + 28 + 63 $ 9,700 z 8,511 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 4 — 18 17.4 17.2 ee | 

EL PASO (pop. 271.903*) 

Retail sales — 65t + 1 — 11 — 8 
Apparel stores : — 18+ ~ 6 — 27 — 17 
Automotive stores ; ost + 15 — 11 — 16 
Drug stores ; : : oe — 65+ — 11 — 8 se 
General merchandise stores — 14¢ + 8 — 11 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t + 8 — 12 — 6 

Postal receipts* $ 263,813 — 8 + 3 $ 1,980,512 $ 1,848,286 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,996,320 = — 26 $ 23,414,080 $ 30,446,098 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 331,072 — 1 + 1 $ 2,066,313 $ 2,102,911 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 157,526 — 4 — 2 $ 166,876 $ 167,940 a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.7 + 2 + 1 24.6 24.6 ee 

Employment (area) 90,200 — 1 + 9 90,167 82,708 + 9 
Manufacturing employment (area) 14,290 ee + 65 14,153 18,380 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) _... 5.9 + 11 + 31 5.6 4.5 + 24 

FORT WORTH (pop. 356,149*) 

Retail sales sal ae — ot + 5 + — 7 
Apparel stores : ¥. — 19+ — 3 * — 6 
Drug stores — 4f + 8 + 4 oe 
Eating and drinking places e+ — 8 — 15 — 12 
Filling stations SELENE eet + 1 + 1 — 2 
Food stores ' : — $f + 6 — 8 — 65 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 8st + 25 — 6 — 16 
General merchandise stores — 25+ — 15 ee — 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 8t — 16 — 16 — 22 

Postal receipts* $ 704,353 + 2 + 9 $ 5,035,540 $ 4,713,747 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,763,225 — $1 — 30 $ 26,527,065 $ 25,713,876 3 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 825,245 + — 1 $ 4,678,985 $ 4,677,908 ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 358,992 ee — 56 $ 361,397 z 378,017 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 27.5 + 7 + 4 25.8 24.7 + 4 

Employment (area) 209,400 oe + 2 208,283 202,717 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) : 53,750 — 1 — 4 53,704 56,145 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 + 26 + 2 4.9 5.5 — il 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,592*) 
oe sd Re NE OR ee ESET DO TE $ 4,644 —17 — 4 $ 35,929 $ 34,389 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contents . -$ 172,285 +140 $ 469,780 3 397,690 + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘ : oe 6,065 — 6 —_ $ 37,004 $ 85,004 + 6 
End-of-month deposits Seana? wate 7,868 + 1 + 24 $ 8,101 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ Se lashines 9.3 — 8 9.3 
GALVESTON (pop. 65,662# ) 
Retail sales Ne SEN aE TEN — 65t — 9 ae + 6 
Apparel stores estas oe tatecdeekadioies — 18f — 9 — 4 + 4 
Food stores Renew Soiniry reso — 2 os = sie a , + 8 
Postal receipts* SHEERS 80,243 — 7 — 8 $ 615,662 $ 630,169 — 2 
Building permits, less federal iii seteecteess $ 283,321 — 91 — 17 $ 3,874,300 $ 1,728,770 +124 
Bank debits (thousands) —.........--...---..---.-eseseseeeeeees $ 83,682 — 10 — 6 $ 539,653 $ 513,695 + 65 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f .................... $ 62,421 + 3 — 6 $ 63,870 $ 64,177 ** 
Annual rate of deposits turnover scesepiebied 16.3 — 9 = ies | 16.9 16.1 ee 
Employment (area) sea cdesss puoi 50,100 thd se 50,7383 49,558 + 2 
Manufacturing sasalaenenn pene ponases 10,800 os — 2 10,908 10,938 os 
Percent unemployed (area) ..........-....---.....-:----e000-0+ 6.5 + 7 — ill 6.2 7.5 — 17 
GARLAND (pop. 38,103 ) 
Postal receipts* ....... sicccneiomedden .$ 24,965 — 16 — 2 $ 200,050 Pa 
Building permits, less federal sential cee $ 1,545,375 — 8 + 2 $ 9,118,836 $ 17,887,633 + 16 
Barike Gatits (EMGAGE oases ececeecs $ 24,238 + 6 + 8 & 135,407 $ 124,714 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ Rn 15,910 16 + 28 $ 18,886 $ 14,087 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover Sapeteesoee aves 19.6 — 5 — 4 19.8 . ets 
Employment (area) ...... ckbiads 435,100 oe — 1 433,267 431,973 oe 
Manufacturing employment {aves} senate 92,950 — 1 — 1 93,685 98,565 ss 
Percent unemployed (area) Senne s Pee 4.5 + 41 25 4.0 3.8 + 6 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,607*) 
Postal receipts* cS : 3,908 + 44 + 81 $ 22,865 $ 21,111 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ise eeon tesa 2,492 — 1 se $ 14,447 $ 18,442 + 9 
End-of-month deposits ‘Seema’ | ccateaacee a 3,656 — 1 + 1 $ 8,702 $ 3,677 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover = 8.1 — 1 — 2 1.7 7.3 + 5& 
GILMER (pop. 4,306# ) 
eS ROS at DE OR CE ETE a ORT ERE ORE RCNC OR 
General merchandise atores Srareacacespan —114 — 21 — 2 + {i 
Postal receipts* staan ticoosinc 4,869 + 25 ae $ 34,826 $ 82,775 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts saliscatan 7,000 E — 93 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5,719*) 
Postal receipts* EE On NE Ee eee .$ 6,475 + 16 + 22 $ 44,722 $ 45,132 — 1 
Building permits, less federal snhiee ac cctucasa il 55,950 +202 + 30 $ 138,121 $ 241,025 — 45 
Bank débite (thousands) ...........:..........ccs.. $ 8,159 — 4 — 18 $ 19,750 $ 22,497 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { —.................. $ 8,964 — 4 — 12 $3 4,036 $ 4.409 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : é . 9.4 — 8 — 9 9.7 10.1 — 4 
PN, oa inca cucieescniceonablntiens 28,200 — 1 + 2 28,208 27,508 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) ............. 5,120 — 1 + 8 5,085 4,775 + 6 
Percent unemployed (area) Dseiictasetpatadeaetesis 4.1 + 24 — 9 8.8 44 — 14 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,365*) 
Postal receipts* .... 2,099 + 24 + 38 $ 15,672 $ 16,313 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) : 3,223 — 8 —114 $ 19,546 $ 22,689 —14 
End-of-month deposits (@kounands)¢ escapustsbeers Ae 3,489 ed — 3 $ 8,534 $ 3,505 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —............................ 11.1 — 9 — 15 11.1 13.0 — 15 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30,184+) 
Postal receipts* a ee 20,858 — 16 + 7 $ 162,465 $ 157,794 + 8 
Building permits, less federal eonttedte : cee 279,485 — 46 + 838 $ 2,053,298 $ 3,696,189 — 44 
Employment (area) etcmaheae 435,100 + — 1 433,267 481,973 - 
Manufacturing employment teven) ; 92,950 — 1 — 1 98,635 93,565 oe 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.2.0.0... ccceceeceeeeeeee 4.5 + 41 + 25 4.0 3.8 + 5&6 
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City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
GREENVILLE (pop. 19 055*) 

Retail sales eons 57 — 8 — 7 — 6 
Apparel stores ; ssictediais — 18} - 1 — 10 — 6 
Drug stores tet adcmtenne ‘ — 65 — 6 — 3 se 
Lumber, building metesiel, 

and hardware stores + 2f — 15 + 10 : + 10 

Postal receipts* $ 18,582 + 8 + 4 $ 152,435 $ 144,369 + € 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,267 +105 + 13 $ 1,669,447 $ 1,241,802 + 34 

Bank debits (thousands) t 16,111 + 12 — 4 $ 92,056 $ 94,155 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t & 14,6 — 2 —11 $ 15,373 $ 15,635 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 13 + 6 11.9 12.1 — 2 

HARLINGEN (pop. 40,7657) 

Retail sales . — 65f + 12 — 17 — 6 

Furniture and houschold 

appliance stores : ‘ — it + 27 + 15 + 17 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2t + 23 oe — 8 

Postal receipts* . aoe $ 83,452 + 3 — 65 3 253,220 $ 239,049 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts z 535,895 + 68 +148 $ 2,536,321 $ 1,718,360 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) z 37,463 + 7 + 7 $ 228,144 $ 204,857 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 25,982 + 2 se $ 25,879 $ 25,984 ee 

Annual rate of deposit turnover a 17.5 + 6 + 6 17.2 15.7 + 10 

HENDERSON (pop. 9,548#) 

Retail sales — 18+ — ll — 8 — 4 
Food stores : : — 2t + 2 + 2 + 4 

Postal receipts* : $ 11,843 + 4 + 11 $ 76,500 $ 78,157 + 56 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 420,575 + 63 +268 $ 1,209,548 $ 1,104,130 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,365 — 24 + 2 $ 44,609 t 46,194 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,862 + 4 + 1 $ 15,574 $ 16,000 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.7 — 24 + 4 5.7 5.7 oe 

HEREFORD (pop. 7,473*) 

Postal receipts* ; x 8,473 + 13 + 13 $ 57,765 a 55,641 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 77,800 — 9 + 24 $ 499,980 $ 826,461 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) s 11,260 + 4 oe $ 66,272 $ 66,993 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t $ 9,553 — 3 — 4 $ 10,602 z 10,851 —- 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 9 + 12.3 12.3 oe 

HOUSTON (pop. 932 — 

Retail sales J — Tf bed — 6 + 3 
Apparel stores 1. : — 22+ — ll — 2 + 6 
Automotive stores § .. eet + 6 — 16 — 8 
Drug stores § — 9 — 9 + 3 + 12 
Eating and drinking places § = : — Af — 1 + 8 — 8 
Filling stations J -...... setae Pass ee + + + 5 es + 6 
Liquor stores { -........ Scdrccanabeiebebebecesisneions — Af + 3 + 7 + 5 
Furniture and housshold 

appliance stores J eet Sees — 8t — 4 — 9 om | 
General merchandise stores § — 6 — 2 — 6 oe 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores J oe} + 3 — 4 : — 10 
Office, store, and 

school supply dealers § .. ; — 6 — 9 ; 
Other retail stores § — 6f — 12 oe + 8 

Postal receipts* : $ 1,551,806 — 7 + 9 $ 11,119,111 $ 10,301,682 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 33,548,351 +137 + 89 $117,443,836 $107,804,810 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,599,780 + 1 — 1 $ 15,454,278 $ 14,739,255 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,221,592 — 1 — 8 $ 1,247,775 $ 1,252,509 bad 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 25.4 + 2 oe 24.6 23.4 + 5 

Employment (area) _. : 502,600 ee + 4 495,483 475,050 + 4 
Manufacturing euylegunant (area) 95,175 se se 956,158 94,117 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) wee 4.4 + 7 — 2 4.5 6.1 — 12 

IRVING (pop. 45,489) 

Postal receipts* : (tetas loieas AP 19,835 — 9 + 8 $ 160,344 $ 149,803 > a | 

Building permits, lens Sellaral euntraste ... $ 1,553,527 + 14 + 59 $ 8,190,304 $ 8,996,030 — 9 

Employment (area) ........ aes Or 435,100 se — 1 433,267 481,973 ee 
Manufacturing employment (area) ease i 92,950 — 1 — 1 93,635 93,565 se 

Percent unemployed (area) ........00.-..... 4.5 + 41 + 25 4.0 3.8 + 6 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,532*) _ 

Retail sales = ‘ 

NE ininscicicclocasamensedsraitesiaseepeinincantestuainibiens — 2t + 4 — 10 : ; —— 

Postal receipts* 3 14,189 — 24 — 4 $ 107,289 $ 103,072 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts se 101,050 +120 + 4 $ 406,850 z 490,425 — 17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,898 — 1 — 1 $ 60,497 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ na 8,799 + 8 — 13 $ 8,425 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.0 — 6 : 14.8 

KERMIT (pop. 10,413*) 

Retail sales ; are 
Automotive stores : ; eet + 27 — 30 . ie — 25 

Postal receipts* : an 8,109 + 14 — ill $ 55,674 $ 55,074 + 1 

Building permits, less federal ountenste eat 123,652 +262 — 49 

KILGORE (pop. 10,047*) 

Postal receipts® .... : -$ 17,059 + 38 + 19 3 101,342 $ 98,609 +- 3 

Building permits, less federal perenne , . $ 59,250 — 12 — 58 $ 414,520 $ 686,554 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) Saket cn 13,364 + 11 — 14 $ 77,781 & 93,052 — 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f{ ................... $ 14,568 + 8 — 7 $ 14,673 $ 15,223 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............................- 11.2 + il — 7 10.6 12.3 —14 

neem (Gree) ........-- ae 28,200 — 1 + 2 28,208 27,508 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) ........ 5,120 — 1 + 3 5,085 4,775 + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) : . 4.1 + 24 — 9 3.8 4.4 —i14 

KILLEEN (pop. 23,182*) 

Retail sales : Pee ae 
Apparel stores scsbilccascssegcat — 18t — 83 + 4 + 4 

Postal receipts* ealidecacsa a 26,521 — 8 + 23 $ 193,921 $ 180,694 + T 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ baceeolcees ae 9,949 oe + $ 59,907 $ 62,541 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ -_... Se 7,612 + + 11 $ 7,286 $ 7,039 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ....................-.....--- 16.3 — 2 —_ 16.4 14.9 + 10 

LAMPASAS (pop. 5,020) 

LR TR ieee od eral see eee seer oe $ 4,719 + 22 7 a $ 83,821 $ 82,8938 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts ................ $ 42,500 + 5 +475 $ 338,100 $ 103,415 +227 

pa gs | | cr ee $ 6,558 —ill + § $ $7,817 y $8,876 am 

End-of-month deposits timanay® - ieee wee $ 6,730 + 2 — 6 $ 6,482 $ 6,910 doin 

Annual rate of deposit turnover OER AM 11.8 — 14 + 12 11.7 11.8 + 4 

LAMESA (pop. 12,090# ) 

PNRM OUND keane Socata caved cred aca in asa tvnasoasconcaspesavces — 6f — 8 — 28 : : am § 
I TT oi Sak a eee +t ae — 26 - «a 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores sash ceaceetoal eas + Sf — 6 — 89 : a 

Postal receipts* . sa 12,545 + 29 + 10 $ 81,250 $ 77,895 + 4 

Building permits, ‘tn federal anntunaies ose 112,600 — 28 — 59 $ 1,190,019 $ 1,986,695 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) a 11,121 — 7 — 18 $ 92,145 $ 87,506 + §& 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ee 13,459 — 8 — 6 $ 16,002 £ 17,363 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover eee 9.8 — 2 — 7 11.1 9.8 + 18 

LAREDO (pop. 60,816) 

Postal receipts* ae 83,775 + 8 + 11 $ 229,877 $ 214,854 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts : ve 130,530 +197 — 52 $ 674,279 $ 1,864,670 — 61 

Bank debits (thousands) —........00000000000000....... ae 27,682 — 10 + 2 s 176,046 £ 163,271 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t incu 22,175 se — 2 $ 22,441 $ 22,037 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 15.0 — 10 + 8 15.7 14.8 + 6 

LLANO (pop. 2,634#) 

Postal receipts* ..... rae PigeeBte eens $ 4,152 + 99 + 86 $ 18,118 $ 17,766 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) o peuiecacie a 2,873 — 7 — 7 t 15,800 f 16,806 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ . rita acta 8,870 + 6 ~ 3 $ 8,657 $ 3,586 + 32 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —.....0.....-00..00....... 9.2 — 12 — 6 8.7 9.4 — 7 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,067*) 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores : oes — 18 — 10 — 1 + 23 
Food stores ......... LAN EE RE EID a — 2 + 8 + 6 + 10 
Postal receipts* Rg 5,625 + 51 + 34 - 29,644 $ 28,608 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 31,658 +230 + 79 $ 215,553 $ 180,785 + 65 
Bank debits (thousands) t 4,182 + 4 — 10 $ 25,536 ¥ 25,613 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,686 — 4 — 5 $ 5,045 $ 5,068 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 7 — 9.9 9.9 oe 
LONGVIEW (pop. 40 onsite 
Retail sales aaa — 65t + 8 — 8 — 10 
General merchandise stores : — 14t — 7 — 10 ssi a 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores sess a + 2+ — 16 — 12 | 
Postal receipts* £ 45,472 + @ + 9 + 302,745 ¥ 264,785 + 14 
Building permits, less federal eunttacts $ 825,530 + 25 + 40 $ 4,761,085 $ 4,886,852 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) = 46,252 + + 10 $ 258,882 $ 256,438 + 1 
End-of-month deposits ceemens t 34,049 — 4 — 6 $ 85,412 z 87,788 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover r ; 16.0 + 18 + 17 14.5 aeons 
Employment (area) 28,200 —- + 2 28,208 27,508 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,120 — 1 + 8 5,085 4,775 + 6 
Percent unemployed (area) ; 4.1 + 24 — 9 8.8 4.4 —114 
LUBBOCK (pop. 128,068*) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores ost — 14 — 80 — 12 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ‘ = ceases — it + 8 — 14 — - 
Postal receipts* $ 138,339 — 7 + 7 $ 1,087,708 £ 986,552 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,709,448 — 25 — 50 $ 23,025,514 $ 30,517,259 — 25 
Bank debits (thousands) a — 176,408 — 9 — 3 $ 1,292,286 $ 1,141,171 + 18 
End-of-month deposits shesienins - $ 106,287 — 4 — 2 $ 116,444 $ 118,360 + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; : : 19.6 — 5 — 2 21.6 18.9 + 14 
Employment (area) , 53,400 — 1 + 6 53,750 50,083 — @ 
Manufacturing employment Sates 5,460 — 1 + 2 5,505 5,298 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) . 3.8 + 12 — 12 3.5 4.3 — 19 
LUFKIN (pop. 17,552*) 
Retail sales 
General merchandise stores — 14+ — 9 — 5 me 
Postal receipts* $ 26,791 + 34 + 15 f 154,703 * 140,574 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 160,228 + 12 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,788 + 19 + 10 z 149,371 $ 189,858 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 23,578 — 4 — 9 $ 28,655 $ 24,553 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.4 + 19 + 16 12.5 11.4 + 10 
MeALLEN (pop. 32,518*) 
Retail sales GothadetApsashsnesavees 
Apparel stores a — 18+ ** + 9 + 18 
Automotive stores ete bccacbtisniuacis e+ + 5 — 20 + 12 
Postal receipts* oe 27,244 + 10 + 3 $ 195,127 $ 179,159 + 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 578,823 +226 — 4 $ 2,995,291 $ 8,140,550 — 5 
Bank debits (thousands) -$ 26,204 — 6 — il $ 168,689 $ 154,318 + 9 
End-of-month deposits lheaieamitind 2 $ 19,212 + 1 — 18 $ 19,715 $ 21,367 — 8 
Annual! rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 6 — 2 17.0 14.5 + 17 
McKINNEY (pop. 13,713) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 156,602 + 18 +136 £ 156,602 t 606,695 — 74 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,344 + 20 + 10 £ 58,381 g 51,254 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,227 + 3 — 2 $ 12,360 $ 12,400 se 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 18 + 12 9.4 8.8 + 18 
MERCEDES (pop. 10,749*) 
Postal receipts* ; $ 5,425 + 22 — 5 $ $9,527 & $6,608 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 25,625 + 99 +162 £ 128,747 3 92,846 + 39 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,718 + 5 — 15 $ 38,075 $ $5,651 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 8,448 — — 12 $ 3,992 $ 4,402 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.4 + 11 — 2 18.5 16.2 + 14 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
MARSHALL (Pop. 25,809) 

Retail sales ee ms — 65 — 7 bales — 4 
Apparel stores pact realest — 18f — lil — 4 + 1 
General merchandise stores oes en — 14+ —1l + 1 aw 

Postal receipts* eee 25,831 + 6 + 21 $ 178,986 $ 158,602 + 18 

Building permits, less tedewed ative $ 125,960 — 9 — 87 $ 1,186,023 $ 1,292,144 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) ie 16,667 — 2 — 2 $ 103,770 $ 98,481 + 5 

End-of-month deposits hcememiiay Ss. .$ 19,628 — 1 — 12 $ 19,810 $ 21,096 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover cate 10.1 — 4 + $ 10.4 9.5 + 9 

MIDLAND (pop. 62,272*) 

Postal receipts -$ 95,228 + 15 seh. $ 491,186 $ 466,327 + 65 

Building permits, less federal contracts -$ 1,950,125 + 87 — 54 $ 10,316,365 $ 24,198,025 — 57 

Bank debits (thousands) acca 101,343 — 2 + 6 $ 622,778 a 554,696 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 96,179 + 11 + 5 $ 91,717 $ 88,496 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover Rope es 13.3 — 2 + 4 13.6 12.4 + 10 

MONAHANS (pop. 8,471*) 

I a $ 7,651 + 4 — 17 By 57,799 $ 59,422 — 8 

Building sarees, po federal ntundie aed rte $ 11,095 — 81 — 95 $ 775,060 $ 1,128,420 — $1 

Bank debits (thousands) .................. ORES 9,265 — 2 — 12 $ 56,381 $ 61,842 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft . $ 7,515 + 2 + 1 s 7,724 $ 7,932 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . , ae 14.9 — 2 — 12 14.5 15.4 — 6 

NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,660*) 

Postal receipts*® _.......... scat 12,302 — 12 — il £ 100,171 $ 97,956 + 2 

Building permits, less federal eoninesie . eee ay 193,872 +265 + 39 $ 1,234,445 $ 746,075 + 65 

Rank debits (thousands) : SE Te $ 14,963 + 7 — 2 $ 84,630 & 85,032 ee 

End-of-month deposits (henmede)? LE AEN A 13,816 + 2 — 7 $ 14,197 $ 14,651 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turmover —.....002.20.00....2..-... 18.2 a a + 5& 11.9 11.5 + 8 

NEW BRAUNFELS hii 15,569#) 

Retail sales ....... Seis RES EA Weo edee k n R 
Automotive wiles Eaeeceteeet bed — 16 — 15 — 7 

Postal receipts* POE RE 18,402 + 19 + 28 $ 128,727 $ 122,873 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) etc 10,397 + 20 + 7 $ 62,021 $ 68,018 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f ........ Low 10,849 + 1 — 4 $ 10,877 $ 11,490 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.5 + 19 + 14 11.3 11.1 2 

ODESSA (pop. 79,960#) 

Retail sales ; ete — 65t + 65 — 65 F ae — 8 
Apparel stores _....... is cee — 18t — 9 — 20 : ¥ , — 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores _... Soe ee eee : — If + 14 + 8 ; Sk — ill 

Postal receipts*® ..... pie ey 72,306 + 3 — 8 $ 506,091 es 507,911 oe 

Building permits, less federal contracts : $ 2,941,870 + 78 + 36 $ 10,080,276 $ 12,249,659 — 18 

Bank debits (thousands) _..... . $ 71,865 — 65 — 9 $ 444,045 $ 455,221 — 2 

End-of-month deposits Hines? be enasatei ae 60,020 ** — 7 $ 63,075 $ 63,406 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover savasexpetesa 14.4 — 8 — 4 14.0 14.3 — 2 

ORANGE (pop. 25,276#) 

Postal receipts* ; ei $ 23,739 + 8 + 7 $ 163,594 $ 165,524 — 1 

Building permits, less federal coutniate ~* 345,678 — 49 — 46 $ 2,061,955 $ 2,828,360 — 27 

Bank debits (thousands) i $ 24,597 — 8 + 15 $ 142,731 $ 129,805 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,204 me + 3 $ 20,675 $ 21,829 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 14.7 — 2 + 34 : 11.9 Sach, 

Employment (area) ; : 105,500 * + 2 104,233 103,169 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) = 84,130 + 1 + 2 33,243 31,900 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) ; Pat 7.0 + 8 — 33 8.2 11.0 — 25 

PALESTINE (pop. 13,958) 

Postal receipts* -........... ee 12,568 + 11 + 9 $ 95,832 $ 86,661 + li 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts ee 201,560 +185 + 93 $ 594,372 $ 548,454 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) oe 10,815 + 7 + 7 $ 59,018 $ 54,982 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .$ 13,777 os = cle * $ 14,223 $ 13,801 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .... iad anew 9.0 + 7 + & 8.3 8.1 + 3 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
PAMPA (pop. 24,303*) 

Retail sales 5 es — 1 bad 
Automotive stores nied - 1 + 28 — 4 
Eating and drinking places — 4 - 2 - — 8 
Food stores 2 - — 3 + 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2 - | — 61 + 9§ 

Postal receipts* $ 22,956 — 3 — 8 i 170,781 $ 164,990 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts z 207,659 — 52 — 659 $ 1,991,013 $ 4,171,992 — 62 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,324 - — 3 $ 133,283 3 128,578 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 23,188 + & — 6 $ 23,440 $ 23,888 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 41.7 + 4 11.3 

PARIS (pop. 20,696*) 

Retail sales — 65+ + 9 — 4 — 6 
Apparel stores — 187 — 6 + 7 + 5 
Automotive stores asec es} + 15 — 10 — 8 
Food stores .. apuatineses — 2t + 2 + 2 ee 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — lf + 22 — 6 — 1 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + Ff — 3 — 3 — 16 

Postal receipts* $ 16,914 + 6 — 9 $ 133,745 $ 131,177 + 2 

Building permits, less federal entenats g 104,142 24 — 16 $ 1,085,904 $ 1,284,091 — 15 

Bank debits (thousands) g 15,391 + $ - 4 $ 94,693 $ 93,695 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,357 1 — 4 s 13,009 z 13,180 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 - «@ — il 14.4 14.1 + 2 

PASADENA ( pop. 58,383 ) 

Postal receipts* : .$ 82,044 — 14 + 6 $ 269,666 £ 249,631 + 

Building permits, less federal eenieoste $ 949,800 + 44 — 25 $ 5,343,859 $ 8,350,997 — 36 

Employment (area) 502,600 se + ¢ 495,483 475,050 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 95,175 es se 95,158 94,117 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 + 7 — 2 4.5 5.1 — 12 

PHARR (pop. 12,386*) 

Postal receipts* $ 6,853 + 30 + 16 $ 47,458 $ 41,195 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 43,650 — 66 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,965 —- 12 — 17 . 26,877 $ 28,509 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 3,940 + 16 — 15 $ 4,264 $ 4,592 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 — 8 + 65 12.6 12.4 + 2 

PORT ARTHUR sited 60,9437) 

Retail sales acter speeceaseeenteiaram - ase — 5f 6 — 12 a 
Automotive stores ..... nents ee; + 4 — 9 ; — 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — if — 20 — 23 — 7 

Postal receipts* : ag 47,318 — 3 — 10 $ 391,881 t $51,277 + 12 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 465,529 — 28 — 75 $ 4,378,772 $ 4,048,455 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) BS 63,072 + 1 + 2 $ 381,801 & 371,076 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 42,502 — 1 — 4 z 42,823 $ 44,816 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 se + 5 17.8 16.5 + 8 

Employment (area) : Se 105,500 se + 2 104,233 103,169 + 1 
Manufacturing enplepmant (aren) 34,130 + 1 + 2 33,243 31,900 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.0 + $ — 33 8.2 11.0 — 25 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,381) 

Retail sales — 65f + 9 — 2 — 12 
Apparel stores — 187 — 16 — 6 — 2 
Automotive stores ost + 29 + 13 — 11 
General merchandise stores - 14F — 1 — 30 — 25 

Postal receipts* ‘ .$ 24,809 + 40 + 14 $ 143,920 t 136,940 + 5 

Building permits, less fatavet contuacte $ 256,700 + 22 — 74 $ 1,700,375 $ 2,218,500 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) i 32,659 + 14 + 29 $ 199,588 $ 159,097 + 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ee | 22,548 — 2 — 4 g 25,387 g 26,017 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 17.2 + 19 + 31 15.4 12.1 + 27 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 
June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 
City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,260*) 
IR I oo sc aa g 6,108 — 7 — 6 $ 42,963 $ 40,233 + 7 
Building permits, less Sulerel contracts . $ 23,952 + 52 +259 $ 80,984 $ 431,265 — 81 
Bank debits (thousands) ...... slkatesacasalanicene Ia 6,593 + 1 — 19 $ 39,075 $ 36,777 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? . cae 7,805 + 8 + 7 $ 7,618 g 1,826 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .............................. 11.0 + 1 — 43 ee Oe eee pe Ree 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,447*) 
Postal receipts® .. ce $ 8,530 — 7 — 10 $ 29,567 $ 27,552 + 7 
Building permits, a Setenel aaileliiles. aon 9,800 — 1 + 73 $ 201,419 $ 85,834 +185 
Bank debits (thousands) ....... panes 3,920 — 1 + 12 $ 23,539 t 20,875 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ . Caccavabeeneneced $ 5,454 + 32 + 4 $ 5,459 $ 5,304 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .............................. 8.7 — 1 + 10 8.6 19 + 9 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 58,287) 
AR SR RRS can ee oer eee peat — 65f — 2 eee) Fey PO See OS oe lane + 1 
imide... me a + 15 + 25 didaiicidb Scie era + 9 
RT TT asa siaasiccccecesscecs 8 66,102 — 1 — 9 3 487,806 $ 471,822 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts ... —% 755,990 + 85 + 52 $ 8,735,296 $ 2,419,084 + 54 
Bank debits (thousands) 0.2... .. $ 54,172 oe — 8 $ 316,529 $ 316,871 se 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) REG 46,022 + 8 se $ 45,110 $ 45,692 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 — 4 — 2 14.0 13.9 + 1 
Employment (area) . ‘ 20,750 — 11 — 10 22,700 22,958 — 1 
Manufacturing enalenmens. (aren) Boe ae 8,280 + 2 + 1 8,225 8,096 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) -..........2.22....:2:ccs-eeeee- 5.5 — 6 + 17 5.6 5.7 — 2 
SAN ANTONIO niall 584,471#) 
Retail sales . : — Tt — 8 ete NM” 8 ee PD Ech — 4 
MI TI csi sce eens cececerceesencpteeen cose — 18¢ — 18 — 1 pat + 1 
Drug stores ............. ecieas Se 6t —l1l — 1 + 2 
Eating and Setihine ‘eet. EER INA REN ter — lft — 2 — 18 a. 
ener ama 2 a ho — 2+ + 3 ee a A, Meee OT ea + 4 
Food stores ............. bos pentestcctiy ema ea terete — 2t + 4 — 6 an: te 
Furniture and household 
EE ee ae — 8st + 8 - IN Vad RAS? SO 2 9 
General merchandise stores ................-.----------- — 10t — ill — 4 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
ond hardware etores .................................... — 2t — 3 i ap ad as ee = — 21 
Jewelry stores ............... are — 19 Senco. 5 eae a oF a ae pen nc — 4 
TR i .$ 618,094 — 4 ae $ 4,648,673 $ 4,465,167 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts ae 4,541,196 — 8 — 12 $ 28,844,921 $ 31,751,074 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) -....................2..-2--.--:-s1e-2000 626,079 + 3 — 1 $ 3,644,678 $ 8,548,371 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ........ Sole 366,690 oe + 8 $ 865,938 $ 392,944 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover a 20.5 + 3 oe 19.9 18.0 + ll 
Tra CRD on 200,400 — 1 ee 203,550 199,725 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) ............ : 25,300 ee + 1 24,992 24,503 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) —.........-.--....2:0-00ce0----= 5.2 + 33 + 27 3.8 3.7 + § 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 12,613*) 
Postal receipts® ............ 8,317 — 13 — 6 $ 66,068 t 72,856 — 9 
Building permits, yon behaved ae . oe 38,330 + 16 — 53 $ 249,938 $ 806,189 — @& 
Bank debits (thousands) ........................-....- = 6,387 — 2 — 8 $ 38,581 $ 44,870 <= 
End-of-month deposits (hewinda)? - = 7,780 + 1 — 8 f 7,987 $ 8,863 — 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _................-............. 9.9 — 2 + 65 9.6 10.1 «aw f 
SEGUIN (pop. 14,254#) 
REE RSIS Ce ee ener nee cena oe .$ 9,904 — 14 + 6 $ 81,601 $ 74,760 + § 
Building permits, less federal contracts 41,075 + 57 — 84 $ 292,333 $ 978.574 — 70 
Bank debits (thousands) - ane ISA eae. 8,368 — 6 — 16 $ 53,939 $ 58,123 — 7 
End-of-month deposits ‘haan? - eccpucnciovetehioa 13,617 oe + 1 $ 13,771 $ 14,647 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............................ 1.4 — 7 —17 7.8 1.9 im 
SAN SABA (pop. 2,648*) 
Bank debits (thousands) . eiahiiicsdapaalada an 3,840 — 23 — ll $ 23,669 $ 23,599 oe 
End-of-month deposits (themiende)? . saicecbbeiseataatien $ 4,643 + 7 + 2 $ 4,382 $ 4,473 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .............................. 10.3 — 25 — 10 10.8 10.5 + 8 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1966 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
SHERMAN (pop. 25 yee”) 

Retail sales t + 2 — 8 — 6 
Automotive stores ost + 19 — 13 — 7 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores . isk + 2t — 8 — 1 ree 

Postal receipts* ne a 27,007 a = $ 201,918 $ 201,805 ** 

3ank debits (thousands) : esicsaseae a 25,471 + 6 — 2 $ 151,199 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 16,980 + 1 — 9 $ 18,350 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 + 8 + 3 16.3 

SLATON (pop. 6,554*) 

Postal receipts* £ 3,470 - — 16 $ 26,666 $ 26,757 +% 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,450 81 — 94 ‘7 464,660 $ 524,211 — 11 

Bank debits (thousands) ~% 2,764 — 10 + 2 $ 20,309 $ 19.360 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,625 — 7 — il $ 4,440 $ 4,734 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ... Sadish 8.8 se + 11 8.9 8.0 + 1l 

Employment (area) ; 53,400 - 1 + 6 53,750 50,083 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,460 - 1 + 2 5,505 5,298 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) - : 3.8 + 12 — 12 8.5 4.3 — 19 

SMITHVILLE (pop. 4,546*) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,372 + 25 £ 15,5382 

Building permits, less federal admeain $ 4,500 — 94 + 5 $ 119,410 $ 70,300 + 70 

Bank debits (thousands) : £ 1,317 + 7 + 18 $ 7,341 $ 6,456 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 2,199 — 2 — 8 $ 2,277 $ 2,411 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover | + 9 + 20 6.4 5.3 + 21 

SNYDER (pop. 13,7367) 

I ee $ 14,795 + 60 $ 73,616 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 238,000 + 34 — 43 $ 1,836,528 $ 1,552,270 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 15,030 + 8 — 13 SS 90,636 $ 95,035 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 16,690 — 7 — 13 $ 18,084 $ 18,737 -_ § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover EMSS 10.4 + 12 — 2 10.1 10.2 — 1 

SULPHUR SPRINGS sii 9 sane 

Postal receipts* $ 8,158 — 4 — 2 $ 59,885 $ 58,544 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) : ES 9,031 oe — il $ 55,120 b 57,364 — 4 

End-of-month deposits haneetaS 7 $ 12,196 + 2 + 1 x 12,230 $ 12,103 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover paiacnciode 9.0 — l 12 9.0 9.5 — 6 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13 ssadihdla 

Retail sales 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores Secasheapieiaie etoeiassiaeleccicea — lif — 9 — il — 88 

Postal receipts* a 11,677 — 17 — 2 $ 97,908 ; 

Building permits, less federal contenste $ 218,200 + 56 + 31 $ 913,580 $ 1,454,880 — 87 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,886 + 1 + 1 g 69,282 $ 67,471 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,885 - 3 — 15 § 10,592 $ 11,762 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 4 + 17 12.9 11.4 + 18 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,564*) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores eet + 8 — 25 — 65 

Postal receipts* .$ 948 + 9 — 5 $ 59,139 $ 62,772 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 51,407 — 16 — 85 $ 351,160 $ 287,939 + 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,095 — 3 — 2 $ 438,940 $ 41,673 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 11,659 — 14 — 6 $ 12,767 $ 12,672 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 2.0... 6.8 ed — 3 6.8 6.5 + 6 

TEMPLE (pop. 30,111#) 

Retail sales : eh Bie — O5F — 2 + 1 — 1 
Apparel stores ee = — 18+ — 4 + 25 + 8 
Drug stores etbiecaieticaitertiabastehdet ohci — 65+ — 6 aes | + 10 
Furniture and hecndels 

appliance stores ; ome — If — 8 — 9 + ¢@ 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores : sila + 2t + 10 + 3 — 4 

Postal receipts* , ES | 32,460 — — 6 + 246,501 $ 236,111 + 4 

Building permits, less federal eonteacts pales | 449,990 + 71 +131 $ 1,980,293 $ 1,709,131 + 16 

Bank debits (thousands) no TEES 22,353 + 2 — 25 $ 135,218 $ 132,246 + 2 





For explanation of symbols, see page 30, 
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Percent change Percent change 



































June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
TEXARKANA (pop. 50,2387 ) 

Retail sales oS. Bed Senne Rare ; 

Apparel stores tae Ee eae — 18t —17 — 6 s + 2 
Postal receipts § $ 47,312 — 8 + 1 $ 867,502 3 353,066 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts § $ 93,580 — 8 — 38 $ 1,285,053 $ 1,470,372 — 13 
Bank debits (thousands) .............:..........-...«...... $ 54,351 - 40 + 32 $ 293,580 $ 275,701 +-.6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) § $ 16,567 + I 29 $ 16,568 a 16,600 baad 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........................-.---- 18.1 + 8 + 9 16.6 15.5 + 7 
TU NR on ecaties 29,250 — 1 —- f 29,300 28,950 + 1} 

Manufacturing aileans (aren) peda cant deat ea 3,980 + 2 ~ 7 8,755 8,587 + 5 
Percent unemployed (area) .. Rahicie Neeieussembwdactecs 1.3 + 6 + 1 8.2 1.9 + 4 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 32,127#) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores — 18t — 10 + 1 + 5 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : dolatsh + Sst + 9 — 24 — 27 

Postal receipts* .$ 20,008 — 8 — 8 $ 154,212 $ 149,228 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts ......... a 542,281 + 35 + 30 $ 3,328,123 $ 2,887,354 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) : a ae 19,735 — il — 11 $ 121,567 $ 130,175 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .................. $ 10,694 — 8 — 4 $ 11,609 $ 11,965 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ PRLS RII 21.9 — 8 — 6 20.9 21.7 — 4 

Employment (area) secvapesancatea 50,100 oe se 50,733 49,558 2 
Manufacturing cusiuguans prerary . 10,800 os — 2 10,908 10,938 es 

Percent unemployed (area) eo 6.5 + 7 — 11 6.2 7.5 —17 

TYLER (pop. 51,082*) 

Retail sales — 5t + 29 + 6&6 ose 
Apparel stores — 18f + 87 + 1 or 
Automotive stores pete te de I + 48 + 18 — § 
Florists Seer eee : — 22 + 14 + 4 

a NN 2 ina $ 89,461 — 2 + 2 $ 535,124 £ 543,669 — 2 

Building permits, less federal wameite dentine 449,750 — 42 — 50 $ 3,827,907 $ 6,123,312 — 87 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ee end oasis $ 84,862 — 4 — 9 $ 511,893 $ 529,467 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 58,406 ** — 4 3 58,884 $ 61,569 ma G 

Annual rate of deposit turnover + 17.5 — 4 — 5 17.8 17.1 + 1 

VERNON (pop. 12,110#) 

Postal receipts* secceses 11,836 + 4 — 6 $ 83,097 S 77,443 + 7 

Building permits, less ‘tele muieetin dieu $ 47,600 — 56 — 65 3 575,602 $ 901,565 — 36 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t rn, 10,875 + 11 + $ 18,778 $ 19,957 — 6 

VICTORIA (pop. 32,7087) 

Retail sales snelcilalbaiiatitiessacm — 65t oa + 6 + 2 
Food stores See Ted — 2+ se + § + 5 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores paesacateeskete + ot + 16 + 654 + 10 

Postal receipts* ieee a 31,790 8 5 ie. $ 224,540 $ 218,617 “cae 

Building permits, less federal coutenate. inontpseck 221,800 — 22 + 6 $ 1,668,398 $ 1,341,334 + 24 

WACO (pop. 97,184*) 

Retail sales+t Weerica sot cadeny F — 65+ + 1 + ll : ’ + 3 
Apparel storest+ eae — 18t — 10 + 1 bss — 2 
Automotive storestt .... des sey + 15 + 28 + 65 
Furniture and household 

appliance storestt ree — it + 20 i : — 4 
General merchandise storestt ; ve — 14+ — 18 + &8 + 5 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware storestt a + 2+ — 6 37 + 7 

i. 6 ARERR eR sn reaenge sien e ese eer ee mn Ge melee : oe 
Postal receipts* .. wie 155,111 oe — 1 $ 1,134,743 : xs 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,191,672 w= 14 + 7 $ 9,509,991 $ 9,469,601 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) sce 106,058 + 8 — 3 $ 641,636 $ 635,799 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t eon 66,918 + 1 — 4 $ 67,000 $ 69,795 ec il 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..................0.0......... 19.1 + 8 *e 19.0 18.1 + & 
Employment (area) _........ Faestetanites 47,800 — 1 + 1 47,975 47,188 + 2 

Manufacturing employment (area) . pakskaaaaas 10,160 + 1 ee | 10,102 10,040 + 1 
Percent unemployed (area) ive a Se 5.3 15 + 8 5.5 5.6 2 





For explanation of symbols, see page 30. 
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June 1960 June 1960 1960 

June from from Jan-June Jan-June from 

City and item 1960 May 1960 June 1959 1960 1959 1959 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 9,679*) _ 

Postal receipts* -$ 9,356 + 9 + 8 $ 73,403 $ 68,536 + 7 

Building permits, wa federal auieesin $ 44,900 — 42 — 48 $ 381,615 $ 934,037 — 59 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ i 16,111 + 11 + 6 3 15,497 $ 13,865 + 12 

WESLACO (pop. 15,334) 
Automotive stores eet — 19 — 33 + 10 
Food stores sia — 2t — 6 + 11 + 8 

Postal receipts* : aa caccaiaa ms 9,252 + 9 + @ 3 64,513 $ 61,897 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,455,500 +1946 +1822 ; aca 

Bank debits (thousands) -... z 5,939 — 8 + 6 z 43,450 3 36,317 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f - $ 5,990 + 1 + $1 $ 5,57 $ 4,551 + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.... : 12.0 — 10 15.9 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101,040) 

Retail sales _... : “ie — 6 + 20 + 3 + 1 
Apparel stores ee; + 29 + 2 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + 2f se ee : se 

Postal receipts $ 116,566 + 9 + 3 $ 665,740 ssi 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,159,083 + 6 + 2 $ 13,933,599 $ 9,082,703 + 53 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 123,311 + 65 — 1 t 714,081 $ 701,687 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 98,785 — 1 — 8 $ 100,284 $ 105,751 — 56 

Annual rate of deposit turnover pee ice 14.9 + @«€ + 4 14.0 13.2 + 6 

Employment (area) 41,700 + 1 + 2 40,925 40,225 + 2 
Manufacturing enplepunent (area) 3,780 + 1 + 1 3,713 3,635 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.1 + 19 + 16 5.7 4.9 + 16 





+ Norma! seasonal change from May to June. 
* For the periods May 28-June 24, 1960; Dec. 12, 1959-June 24, 1960; Dec. 13, 1958-June 26, 1959. 
{ Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
¢t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
§ Figures are for Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051) only. 
# Preliminary 1960 Census data. 
+ Reported in cooperation with Baylor Bureau of Business Research. 
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...about the Bureau of Business Research 


Public service for the people of Texas and the nation has been the main purpose of The University of Texas Bureau of 
Business Research since it was founded in 1926. By collecting and interpreting business and economic statistics and 
publishing studies on business and industry, the Bureau has made available a large body of information useful in plan- 


ning and building a firmer, more resilient economy. 


In addition to Texas Business Review, the Bureau publishes a number of other periodicals and papers of interest to 


leaders in business and industry. These include: 


The Directory of Texas Manufacturers, a complete key to Texas industrial firms, prepared by a research staff assigned 


to the year-round collection and revision of facts and figures on every manufacturing company in the state. 


Texas Industrial Expansion (formerly issued as Industrial Expansion in Texas) , a supplement to the Directory of Texas 


Manufacturers and designed to keep up-to-date on a monthly basis, changes in the industrial development of the state. 


Chartbook of Texas Business, in which graphs and tables chart the course of the important phases of Texas business to 


which statistical measures have been applied. 


Texas Industry Series J. Anderson Fitzgerald Lectures 
Research Monographs Machine Tabulation Bulletins 
Bibliographies Studies in Latin-American Business 
Studies in Banking and Finance Surveys of Water Requirements 
Studies in Marketing Area Economic Surveys 
Business Leaflets Maps 
Business Guides Miscellaneous Publications 


and reprints of important articles from 


Texas Business REVIEW 
(a complete listing, 1960 Publications, is available on request) 
Orders and requests for information should 
be addressed to: 


Bureau of Business Research 
The University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








June May 
1960 1960 


Year-to-date 
June —— 
1959 1960 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


+Texas business activity, index _..... 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings i in SW District, index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index .. ies AY 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. “2 unadjusted index . 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Newspaper advertising lineage, index 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) 
Business failures (number) ....... 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores (ae 

Nondurable-goods stores ...... 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores . 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index ............. 
Crude oil runs to stills, index ............. 
Gasoline consumption, index .......... 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production 
Cottonseed crushed, index 
Construction authorized, index . 
Residential building ............... 
Nonresidential building . 
Cement shipments, index 
Cement production, index . 
Cement consumption, index .. 
Average daily production per oil well (bbls.) . 
Texas industrial production—total, index 
Texas Industrial production—manufacturing, index 
Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 
Texas industrial production—non-durable goods, index 202 202 
Texas mineral production, index 2 128 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index 240 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100 2 301 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 ....... 2: 243 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 81 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index _....................... . 281 
Bank debits, U.S., index ... a Se see we , 242 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Loans (millions) . s ese $ 2,861 
§Loans and investments (millions) - ee $ 4,453 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) —............ $ 2,689 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) - $153,091 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $376,030 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) —......... Jeet us 2,514. 2,506.9 





ARAAAM 


243 
81 


273 
240 


$ 2,863 


$297,627 


2,488.5r 2,494.1* 


Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .................. puree J 490.0r 495.3r 490.0* 


Durable-goods employment (thousands) _....-...--.---2-------e----e----- 234. 234.5 


238.6r 233.7* 


Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) . ELA 257. 255.5r 256.7r 256.3* 


Total civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 26. 2,215.5 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) : 2,039. 2,046.5 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) . 382.2 382.9 

Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ............... . 94.0 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas __......... i 4.2 


2,099.6 2,205.8 
1,936.4 2,030.7 
383.1r 380.9 
98.5 106.2 
4.7 4.8 


average 


1959 


241 
188 
138 


267 
298 
267 

90 


256 
223 


$ 2,783 
$ 4,510 
$ 2,773 
$102,244 
$271,596 


2,453.3r 

485.6r 

233.4r 

252.2r 
2,080.3 
1,915.4 

377.9r 
104.5 
5.0 





All heures | are me fer ae “aie otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; a ws are 


adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1958 benchmarks. 


* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
r Revised. 
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